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f: RANDIS incoepti quibus efferamus 
2 Laudibus splendens decus, O Columbe, 
Cujus audenti nova terra facto 
Duplicat orbem! 


Talis eventus digitum potentis 

Numinis monstrat, dubiumque pellit ; 

Ista de coelo quasi praeparata 
Missio venit. 


Namque te sanctis in apostolorum 

Coetibus mundi statuit Redemptor, 

Plurimis certae populis ut, esses 
Causa salutis. 


Vir ferens Christum mare transiturus 

Navitae praebes trepido vigorem, 

Pro Deo, dicens, nihil est timendum, 
Corripe clavum. 


Asperi frustra furit unda ponti, 

Et parum nautae dociles rebellant, 

Navis optatas, properante cursu, 
Advenit oras. 
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AD CHRISTOPHORUM COLUMBUM. 


Hucce centeni quibus appulisti 

Nunc quater longi numerantur anni. 

Quot vices, heros, regio subivit, 
Qualiter aucta ! 


Hac in insigni celebratione 

Te vocat patrem tua plebs triumphans ; 

Semper et crescens manet in futuris 
Gloria saeclis. 


Si tuis cives meritis negarunt 

Debitum, splendet tibi nunc in astris 

Amplior merces, caput et corona 
Ditior ornat. 


P. P. DENIs, S.S. 
St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Md. 





THE Days OF COLUMBUS. 





THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


** O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here ! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That hast such people in’t!"—7Zhe Tempest. 


i; N the dyspeptic magniloquence of the late Thomas 

Carlyle the reader often comes across such an 

expression as “world-drama.” The grandiose 

term was made to fit some puny plays, compara- 

tively speaking, upon the historical stage; it was 

reserved to our day to witness its really appropriate application. 
The curtain which rises at Chicago this glorious month of May 
unfolds a scene without a counterpart in the long-stretching 
vista of mundane events. Great ideas have ruled the world 
as far back as record and oral tradition go. But this is not the 
case of an idea ruling the world; it is that of an idea—the idea 
of one man—calling a world into existence. What the Mace- 
donian conqueror with all his armies sighed for in vain it was 
given to the humble Genoese geographer to accomplish without 
legion or phalanx. The prayer of Peace was powerful where 
the orison of ambitious War was breathed ineffectually. And 
this is what makes the celebration at Chicago, in this year of 
grace eighteen hundred and ninety-three, the most glorious event 
the wide world has ever witnessed. The apotheosis of Christo- 
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pher Columbus has its primary glory in the fact that it is a 
deification of intellect as opposed to force—a conquest for 
civilization and the God-given genius of man. 

No mind, however shallow or unreflecting, can fail to be 
stirred by some serious thought as the great pageant begins. 
The splendor of the ceremonial, the mighty multitude, the vast- 
ness and beauty of the great buildings, the bewildering display 
of the products of human genius in every clime and every stage 
of the world’s progress—these things in themselves must impress 
even the most flippant beholder with the idea that man after 
all is a noble creature—“ the beauty of the world, the paragon 
of animals,” supposing him only to be a superior sort of animal 
made after Mr. Darwin’s image and likeness, and not God’s. 
But to the man who is able to see beyond the glittering mist 
of show and parade and majestic marshalling of the products of 
man’s brain, there is something infinitely more absorbing in 
the contemplation of the achieved reality and its illimitable pos- 
sibilities in the future, and the reflection how different the 
world might have been to-day had not the Omnipotent Ruler of 
all things raised up this man—this dreaming, steadfast devotee 
of a grand, all-absorbing idea—as an instrument at a crucial 
crisis in the world’s history. Great battles have decided the 
fate of dynasties and empires, and rolled back the tide of appar- 
ent destiny. But here we are called upon to behold the trans- 
formation of the whole world’s course, and a new direction 
given the Gulf Stream of human civilization, all through the in- 
domitable perseverance and tenacity of a single individual whose 
eyes were fixed on a great goal, and who never swerved one 
hair’s-breadth from his deliberate purpose, though the whole 
world seemed banded together to deride and thwart its accom- 
plishment. In his darkest hours he never said to himself: 


“The world was many, I was one; 
My great thought was too great.” 


The only failure he ever dreaded, so far as we have been able 
to follow his inward struggles, was the failure to hold steadfast- 
ly to a purpose and a conviction cherished with all the sin- 
cerity of one who believed himself an instrument of Providence. 
Other minds have acted under delusions on this point, but they 
were mystics and enthusiasts. Columbus was an enthusiast, yet 
no mystic, but a practical man of science, such as science was in 
his day, and his scientific instinct led him to believe in the 
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truth of his thesis, no less than his religious belief in his super- 
natural commission. 

Those who are prone to trace the continuity and inter- 
dependence of human events will find in a far-distant clime and 
at a remote epoch the small beginnings of the great indirect 
causes which produced a Columbus, and produced many another 
bold navigator of that wonderful era of discovery. Who would 
imagine that the discontent and the daring ambition of a rude 
Tartar chief, chafing amidst his savage steppes against the iron 
barrenness of his surroundings and longing for conquest and 
power, nearly three centuries before Columbus was heard of, 
would have been the first factor in the discovery of this mighty 
American continent? Yet such is the startling fact. Out of 


AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


the wave of barbarism which in the middle ages swept forth 
from Central Asia and overwhelmed the civilization of the 
West, came the forces which operated to the mightier civiliza- 
tion of the future and the calling into existence of a new 
hemisphere, and gave to the wasted and enfeebled earth a new 
stream of physical and intellectual life-blood. We are carried 
back in mental vision to the hegira of the barbarian Ortugrul 
and his son Othman the Bone-breaker from the inhospitable 
Mongolian wastes, and behold his fierce tribesmen advancing 
from one conquest to another, until at last their eyes are 
dazzled with the glories of the Byzantine domes, and, hunger- 
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ing to add this gem of the East to the jewels of the Moslem 
turban, they close in year after year and step after step around 
the doomed city of the Eastern Czsars. We see the gallant 
Palzologus sink sword in hand vainly defending the walls that 
Constantine had reared and Belisarius had guarded; and we 
behold the barbarian Mahomet bursting into its squares and 
shattering with his war-mace the beautiful trophies of Grecian 
art, and giving to the flames the sublime treasures of Platonic 
and Christian philosophy. After four centuries of battling the 
Turk was master of the East, and the rich commerce of Venice 
and Genoa with the lands beyond the Archipelago and the Red 
Sea was for ever doomed. The current thus stemmed must find 
another channel, or sweep away the obstacle. It attempted 
both, and if it failed in the latter, it succeeded at least in 
checking for ever the victorious advance of the destroying Mos- 
lems at Rhodes, at Malta, and the crowning mercy of Lepanto. 
But it turned the eyes of the navigators away from the East, 
and this is why we have a Columbus. For the empire which 
was wrested from the grasp of civilization by the hand of bar- 
barism, an all-wise Providence, through the instrumentality of 
one great man, gave to civilization a new hemisphere, vast in 
extent and illimitable in capacity, to satisfy the needs and stimu- 
late the energies of millions of the human race—a compensation 
of time and a vindication of the ways of God to man surpassing 
even the dreams of the prophets and the apostles of eld. 
Pessimists have started up from time to time in the course 
of the ages, crying out that the race of man is too fruitful for 
the resources of this our earth, and warning the thinkers that 
unless they devise means to check redundancy of population uni- 
versal confusion and ruin must ensue. How potent an answer 
is to be found in the revelation of a new continent at such a 
juncture in the world’s affairs as the Ottoman successes created! 
Since that day we have had many marvellous discoveries in the 
realms of science, but astonishing and _ world-revolutionizing 
though these be in their results, they bear no analogy whatever 
to the great fact of the unfolding of America to European eyes. 
They were the outcome of accident and experiment, and the 
natural rewards, in nearly every case, of patient and well-directed 
investigation. Columbus was no man of science, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. He knew something about geography and 
navigation ; and the sphericity of the earth, which at that time was 
only a moot question, was such a matter of settled belief with 
him as to have formed the basis of his calculations all the time 
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his great project was evolving itself in his mind. He believed 
in his own theory; and he believed 
that he had a divine commission to 
demonstrate its truth. He differs 
from most other enthusiasts in that 
he never sought to per- 

suade others into this be- 

lief by alleging any reve- 

lation from on high. He 

had not been favored 

with any supernatural vis- 

ion as the Maid of Or- 

leans was. And yet he 

possessed that indomita- 


ble, invincible 

belief in his 

own selection as 

the instrument 

of Providence 

that was abso- 

lutely necessary 

for the accom- 

plishment of his 

titanic purpose. A man 

possessed with any lesser 

spirit must certainly have 

failed to carry it out, so 

= enormous were the obsta- 

: S_ =? cles which confronted him 

A Brrp’s-EYE VIEW OF THE BUILDINGS. at every step. Inveterate 
prejudice, preoccupation, incredulity, indifference, terror of un- 
known seas, personal poverty—all these difficulties and draw- 
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backs had to be overcome in turn ere a single practical step 
could be taken towards the demonstration of his problem. No 
fabled hero of classic legend had to face the hydras which this 
man of stern unbending will was called upon to slay in real life. 
He stood alone against a hostile world, and like Coriolanus, 
and with far more truth, he could exclaim, “ Alone I did it!” 

These pages have told the story how and by what means 
Columbus achieved his immortal victory. Thanks to the uni- 
versal press, the world at large is familiar with every incident of 
the protracted struggle. There is no need to go over the ground 
again. It was the happiness of Columbus to live to witness the 
realization of his dreams, and though the sweetness of the hour 
of triumph was embittered by the gall of ingratitude, and his 
old age rendered almost as melancholy as that of Belisarius, pos- 
terity has done justice to his memory. His triumph was a tri- 
umph of intellect; and it is his crowning glory that the solemn 
consecration of his memory as a legacy to succeeding ages is 
not a military pageant or a state ceremonial, but a vast univer- 
sal and spontaneous offering of the world’s intellect at his shrine. 
From all the bourns of the habitable globe come the races of 
men to show what progress has been made by the great world, 
since his day, in the development of the earth’s riches and the 
resources of Nature, what new highways have been opened up 
to civilization, what conquests achieved for the greater glory of 
God. 

That the tone of Columbus’s mind was profoundly religious, 
no intelligent reader of his life can for a moment doubt. With 
lower minds a familiarity with the sea and a contact with 
rough seafaring men induce a reckless disregard of peril, and 
a coarseness of manner which distinguish them noticeably from 
those who follow the peaceful pursuits of the land. To these 
chafacteristics is very often superadded a sort of childish super- 
stition; and in his day this tendency was almost universal 
amongst the hardy class who “went down to the sea in 
ships.” Every little natural incident—the flight of birds, the 
vagaries of the winds, the phenomena arising from the refrac- 
tion of light under certain conditions of the atmosphere, the 
flotsam and jetsam of the great deep, and many other trifles 
easily explained by natural causes—was magnified into a por- 
tent, and very often the portent determined the time and 
course of navigation. Columbus appears to haye been a man 
far and away removed from the herd of mariners in respect 
to such childish trivialities. Constant intercourse with Nature 
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in her solitudes had given his mind a lofty tone, and lifted 
up his soul to the contemplation of the greatness of Nature’s 
God. He had sailed over countless leagues of ocean, and seen 
the face of the heavens under the burning equator and away 
near the frozen pole. His eyes were familiar with the weird 
brilliancy of the Aurora Borealis and the midnight sun, as well 
as the mystic constellation of the Southern Cross; and long 


THE ART GALLERY. 


years of communing with the voices of sea and sky, and the 
mute language of the stars, and the stupendous signal-lights of 
the Boreal firmament had attuned his soul to harmony with the 
sublimity of God’s universe. This is a state of mind irresistibly 
powerful in intensifying the religious faith even of ordinary 
men; in the case of such a man as Columbus it may well be 
believed that it imparted almost a prophetic tinge to his day- 
dreams and elevated and purified his spirit. 

In the pursuit of great ideals the noblest minds have often 
been forced by stress of circumstances into courses of action 
for the attainment of their ends which, if unfettered in their 
choice, they would never have adopted. The best of men 
are, after all, but men, incapable of rising above the plane of hu- 
manity, as the purest water cannot raise itself one iota above its 
own level. When we hear that Columbus was proud and unbend- 
ing in his claim to vicegerency over the lands and seas over which 
he aspired to spread the flag of Spain, we are more startled at 
the thought of what the loss to civilization might have been had 
his claim seemed too arrogant to the arbiters of his destiny than 
at the apparent stubbornness of the claimant. He had dreamed 
and labored over his mighty enterprise as man never dreamed and 
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labored before. He had worked out his problem to the finish, and 
all he needed was the opportunity of demonstrating its truth and 
practicability. He had nursed it from its birth to its maturity; 
it had grown to be part and parcel of his own being. He had 
seen a base endeavor made to steal it from him, and had wit- 
nessed the collapse and defeat of the attempt to utilize it by 
feeble and unworthy instruments. He believed in his soul that 
he was the one man fitted and fated to accomplish the grand 
work; and it is little wonder that what he would have holily 
that would he have highly. If he laid down the terms “ Aut 
Cesar aut nullus,” he did so both because he felt that he had 
earned the Czsarship by long vigils of poverty and preparation, 


HORTICULTURAL AND TRANSPORTATION BUILDING. 


and he believed that unless he were given the absolute com- 
mand he desired, he would be unable to complete the great con- 
quest he had in view; and events subsequently proved that 
he was right. He is not free from the charge of having 
sought for gold when he found the land which he believed to 
be the cradle of treasure; but his failure to enrich himself 
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after all his labors showed clearly that he was not self-seeking. 
If he displayed anxiety to find riches in the new lands he had 
discovered, it must be remembered that those who had enabled 
him to get there were not above considering the financial pros- 
pects of his undertaking, that they had made what were in 
those days of financial stress in Spain great sacrifices to get his 
expedition fitted out, and that they naturally expected a sub- 
stantial return for their more than hazardous investment. The 
kindliness of his reception by the ingenuous children of Nature 
whom he found in the New World is darkly contrasted with 
their own barbarous treatment by the Spanish adventurers and 
Columbus’s acquiescence in their attempted enslavement; but to 
hold him personally accountable for the greed and the cruelty 
of the Spanish colonists and officials would be manifestly un- 
just. As no improvement in machinery by which labor is eco- 
nomized is introduced without the infliction of some temporary 
hardship on the old operatives, so no step forward can be taken 
in the march of civilization without some violation of the or- 
ganic law of natural justice. This is the inevitable, albeit the 
melancholy, concomitant of the law of ethnological progression. 
But in this particular instance humanity has reason to be grate- 
ful for the fact that at the very outset this question of slavery 
was brought to a crucial test by the endeavor of Columbus and 
the adventurers to impose it upon the American aborigines, for 
it was there and then decided for all time that it was an 
iniquitous system, and at variance with the teachings of Chris- 
tianity and the spirit of the age. If its permanent rejection 
as a principle did not follow on this continent for nearly four 
centuries later, it was not the fault of Isabella, whose hu- 
mane womanly heart at once repelled the suggestion of it, or 
of the heroic and holy Las Casas, who spent all his life battling 
against it, even though he did so at the risk of assassination. 
Masterful though he was in the insistence on his idea, Columbus 
was not masterful enough to control the forces which his dis- 
coveries brought into play. Such a thing as moral opinion as 
an organized factor in the determination of vast social problems 
was at that stage of the world’s progress uaknown and un- 
dreamed of. It was as much as could be looked for in his age 
that a denunciation of the principle of slavery, as opposed to 
Christian teaching, should be elicited from such foremost repre- 
sentatives of the divine and the secular power as Bishop Las 
Casas and Queen Isabella, and we may judge of the tremendous 
forces which their denunciation assailed in those early days by 
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the fact that in our own era of enlightenment, when the uni- 
versal conscience of mankind is mightier than armies, it cost 
the greatest civil war the world has ever known, an ocean of 
blood and an empire’s ransom of treasure, to stamp out the 
system. 

A span of four hundred years is not a great one in the 
world’s chronology. In the old order such a period would have 
passed by without leaving any perceptible impress upon the 
moral or the material course of nations or races. But those 
four centuries whose close we are now noting were no ordinary 
cycle. They witnessed many a marvel; they saw the breaking- 
up of the whole social and political framework of Europe, and 
they saw, what the old earth had never seen before, the spring- 
ing of a new-born giant nation into existence. The trammels by 
which the Old World sought to pin this giant down at first, as 
futile and vexatious as Gulliver’s Liliputian meshes, operated for 
a while to check his progress, but, freeing himself from them by 
an energetic effort, he soon stood erect before the universe, not 
as a vengeful and destructive potency, but a benign and enlight- 
ened colossus, bent on peace and powerful to compel it. 

The situation thus created was entirely new and strange. In 
the old order of things, from their very nature, there was little 
room for real progress. The fabric of civilization, such as it 
was, had been reared by the slow and painful toil of centuries. 
Limitations and prescriptive conditions fenced every community 
around, so that there was no freedom of movement, and physi- 
cal and intellectual life was reduced to a state somewhat akin to 
that of the mill-horse. But here was virgin ground, teeming 
with opportunities for hand and brain. The material wealth of 
the new continent was inexhaustible and practically limitless, and 
for the working of this vast field every mental attribute which 
is man’s heritage was needed. The constitution of the new-born 
States invited the possessors of brains and sinews; here was a 
field for their energies, a secure home under a free flag. Hence 
the marvellous growth of the United States within a period not 
much longer than the prescribed duration of a man’s lifetime. 
While the governments of the Old World stand to-day for the 
most part as monuments of brute force, the flag which waves 
over this broad continent symbolizes the victory of Intellect, not 
only over impotent tyranny in the past, but over the vis inertia 
of Nature; and therein it resembles, in a wide moral sense, the 
triumph achieved by its illustrious discoverer. 

What has been already done is, however, byt a fraction of 
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what remains to be done. With our population of over sixty 
millions, great as it is as the growth of a few generations, we 
cover only a fraction of the soil. The forest primeval, the un- 
explored mine, the teeming bosom of the earth, still wait for the 
hand of man to utilize them for the benefit of the great human 
family, ip measure practically incalculable. Mere sinew could 
never hope to accomplish the work; the fertile brain of man, 
able now to chain the very elements and make them his bond 
slaves, alone is fit for such a task. And to render this agency 


PIER AND CASINO. 


efficacious, it must be guarded by a high moral sense. All the 
intellect, the ingenuity, the energy of the whole universe could 
never succeed in securing the prosperity and social well-being 
of a mighty state were it not controlled and impelled by the 
guiding stars of wisdom, justice, and fair-dealing. From a mere 
mundane point of view this axiom has been demonstrated as 
a profound truth again and again, in the rise and fall of nations; 
as believers in a Divine dispensation in the bestowal of this great 
heritage upon men the people of the American continent, no 
matter what the form of their common Christianity, will frankly 
and spontaneously acquiesce in its verity. 

It is just, then, and appropriate that the great dress-parade of 
the world in honor of Columbus should be signalized by a 
special march-past of its guard of Intellect. The month of Sep- 
tember is set apart for this demonstration; and the gathering 
ought to be fruitful in great results. A large series of congresses 
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will be held in the Art Building, and the questions to be dealt 
with are all intimately connected with our social and econo- 
mic life. But the great educational congresses proper will 
take place in the month of September, and these will have their 
climax in the Catholic Congress and the Parliament of Religions, 
which are also fixed for that month. We are justified in the 
hope that out of these world-gatherings new springs of thought 
may be set in motion, new spheres of usefulness and _ activity 
outlined, so that when religion and education are called upon to 
give an account of their stewardship in the heritage of Colum- 
bus they will not be forced to confess that the offspring of his 
thought was born in vain; for in the triumph of Religion and 
Intellect, his own God-given attributes, will be the true apotheo- 
sis of the immortal Genoese discoverer. 
JOHN J. O'SHEA. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ASTRONOMY. 


8 BOUT forty years ago the only further discoveries 

in astronomy that seemed probable were those of 

the asteroids (and it was presumed the supply of 

these would soon give out), and of comets, which 

of course are always discoverable by those who 

have the patience to look long and carefully, and are pro- 

vided with suitable instruments. It appeared at that time that 

the further progress of astronomy would be mostly in the direc- 

tion of greater refinement and accuracy in the determination of 

quantities already pretty well known; and perhaps in some very 

gradual contributions to the solution of the great problem of 

the mechanical construction of the great stellar universe. It 

was supposed that the practical limit of size in the construction 

of telestopes had been about reached, and that pretty much 

everything permanently to be seen in the sky had been seen 
already. 

Shortly after this date, however, came the application of the 
spectroscope to astronomy, and the opening up of an entirely 
new field of physical investigation by means of it; then rapid 
and unexpected progress was made in the construction of great 
lenses, by means of which fainter objects than any we could 
have hoped to see were made visible, and remarkable discoveries 
were made—notably that of the satellites of Mars; then, with 
the invention of the photographic dry plate, came a great im- 


petus to photographic astronomy, which had come to be re- — 


garded, perhaps, as rather unpractical for astronomers in gen- 
eral, except on the occasion of eclipses. 

With the advent of these new means and appliances, and 
the opening of these new departments of the science, a number 
of new and enthusiastic devotees to it naturally appeared ; ob- 
servatories were multiplied, both public and private; and in 
many, perhaps most of them, actual contributions to science 
have been and are at least occasionally made, though some may 
be principally used for instruction or the gratifying of curiosity. 

It would, however, be a mistake to attempt in a single 
article a résumé of all the discoveries of this new era which has 
been opened in this science, for two very good reasons. In the 
first place, it would stretch far beyond our limits; and secondly, 
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most of them have already become familiar, being given in 
other ordinary treatises and text-books. It will be both easier 
and more interesting for us to consider the results which have 
been attained in the last year or two, which have hardly yet 
got into the books, or even in some cases into. the papers. 


DISCOVERIES ON THE PLANET MARS. 


The first matter naturally to mention would seem to be the 
observations made on the planet Mars during this last year, 
The opportunity for new discovery regarding this planet which 
was presented by its nearness to us last summer had been talked 
of a good deal before, and great expectations had been excited 
in the public; possibly a good many people had really hoped 
that conclusive marks of habitation by beings like ourselves 
would be seen there, and that, perhaps, even some measures 
might be taken for communication with them; and even the 
most conservative astronomers, considering the great advance in 
telescopes since the last favorable opposition of the planet, 
were not without hope that very considerable additions would 
be made to our knowledge of the geography of this interesting 
next-door neighbor of ours. 


BETTER OPPORTUNITIES AT AREQUIPA, PERU. 


These expectations were not, however, realized, even to the 
extent that astronomers had hoped. The low altitude of the 
planet, as seen in the sky from observatories situated, as almost 
all observatories are, in the northern hemisphere, proved to be 
even more of an obstacle than had been feared; the tremulous- 
ness of the air, even at a high elevation like that of the Lick 
Observatory, prevented the advantageous use of the higher 
powers of the telescope; and it is not clear that either there or 
elsewhere in our hemisphere much has been learned of a posi- 
tive character. Indeed, a good deal that was supposed to have 
been seen before was not clearly recognized this time. The 
principal source of information as to the appearance of Mars 
this last year was, so far as we are yet aware, the observatory 
lately established as a branch of that of Harvard, at Arequipa, 
in Peru. The telescope there was not very large, it is true, be- 
ing only of thirteen inches aperture; but it had the double ad- 
vantage of being located at a considerable altitude (about 8,000 
feet) above the sea, and also being in a nearly equatorial lati- 
tude, so that Mars, instead of running low or near the horizon 
as with us, was not far from the zenith. Even, however, with 

VOL. LVII.—12 
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these favorable circumstances, not so much detail was seen as 
had been hoped; but a pretty good reason for this existed in 
one fact which was quite definitely ascertained (and this is quite 
an interesting and important fact), namely, that the atmosphere 
of the planet was on this occasion pretty well loaded with 
clouds. These clouds were not only evident from the varying 
aspects they produced in the markings of the planet; they were 
actually seen and identified as such, running out indeed beyond 
the terminator (that is, the line between night and day on the 
planet), and catching the coming or departing light as we see it 
on the mountain tops in the moon, or indeed, for the matter of 
that, on clouds or mountains on the earth at sunrise or sunset. 
And it appeared, also, that these clouds were at a much greater 
elevation than our clouds here; their height being estimated as 
twenty miles, or four times that of our loftiest mountains. This 
projection of the clouds beyond the terminator was also re- 
marked at the Lick Observatory. 


RESULTS OF OBSERVATIONS AT AREQUIPA. 
The following abstract has been made by Mr. Pickering of 


his results at Arequipa: 

1st. “ The polar caps are clearly distinct in appearance from 
the cloud-formations, and are not to be confounded with them.” 
(It may be remarked that doubts had been expressed on this 
point. Some had begun to believe that the polar caps were 
not snow, as it seems natural to assume, but merely clouds of 
a very permanent character.) 

2d. “Clouds undoubtedly exist upon the planet, differing, 
however, in some respects from those upon the earth, chiefly as 
regards their density and whiteness. 

3d. “ There are two permanently dark regions upon the planet 
which, under favorable circumstances, appear blue, and are pre- 
sumably due to water. 

4th. “Certain other portions of the surface of the planet are 
undoubtedly subject to gradual changes of color, not to be ex- 
plained by clouds. 

5th. “ Excepting the two very dark regions referred to above 
all of the shaded regions upon the planet have at times a green- 
ish tint; at other times they appear absolutely colorless. Clear- 
ly marked green regions are sometimes seen near the poles. 
(It may be remarked that Mr. Pickering considers the theory 
that these are due to vegetation as quite admissible.) 

6th. “ Numerous so-called canals exist upon the planet, sub- 
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stantially as drawn by Professor Schiaparelli. Some of them 
are only a few miles in breadth. No striking instances of du- 
plication have been seen at this opposition. 

7th. “ Through the shaded regions run certain curved, branch- 
ing dark lines. They are too wide for rivers, but may indicate 
their courses. 

8th. “Scattered over the surface of the planet, chiefly on the 
side opposite to the two seas, we have found a large number of 
minute black points. They occur almost without exception at 
the junction of the canals with one another and with the shad- 
ed portions of the planet. They range from thirty to one hun- 
dred miles in diameter, and in some cases are smaller than the 
canals in which they are situated, and for convenience we have 
termed them lakes.” 


THE CANALS ON MARS. 


In a communication previous to the one from which I have 
just quoted Mr. Pickering says: 

“Many of the canals that we have seen here agree with 
Schiaparelli’s, and several do not. Several of his more strongly 
marked ones have not been found at all. This, however, I am 
quite prepared to attribute to seasonal changes. Some very 
well developed canals cross the oceans. If these are really 
water canals and water oceans, there would seem to be some in- 
congruity here.” 

In this previous paper he also treats at considerable length 
of the changes presumably arising from the melting of the snow. 
These changes, as well as the diminution of the snow area itself, 
were very rapid, as might be expected from the proximity of 
the planet to the sun, and appear to be caused principally by 
great inundations of what would previously be dry land. 

On the earth, when snow melts, it usually has a chance to 
run into rivers and then into the sea, when it does not sink in- 
to the ground; but it would appear that the real permanent 
seas on Mars are smaller even than has been previously supposed. 
This summer an area of snow about equal to that of half the 
United States was seen to melt in about a month. The area 
of permanent sea on the whole planet Mr. Pickering estimates 
as not more than one-third of this: what, then, is to become of 
this body of water? It would seem that it must make large 
portions of the planet uninhabitable for a considerable part of 
the time. The canals seem to be inadequate to hold it, if it be 
true that the oceans which they seem to cross are merely tracts 
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of temporarily overflowed land. The idea may, perhaps, be natu- 
rally suggested that these canals, and the lakes which Mr. Pick- 
ering describes (found, it will be noticed, on the part of the 
planet most remote from the seas), are the result of desperate 
efforts on the part of inhabitants to reclaim the areas subject to 
inundations; perhaps in some seasons such attempts might be 
more successful than in this. But their size is certainly colossal 
compared with any works that we could think of undertaking. 
They are, of course, far more probably natural in their origin. 

Professor Holden, at the Lick Observatory, was equally im- 
pressed with the amount of change in the topography of the 
planet. ‘What are we to make of the lake called Fons Juven- 
te,” he asks, “which was a single object in 1877, which was 
not visible in 1879, and which has been both single and double 
during the present year?” The apparent answer would seem 
to be that this region was overflowed by melting snow in the 
hot summer of the southern hemisphere of Mars in 1877, when 
the planet was at its nearest point to the sun, the same as this 
year. In 1879 it might easily have been dried up, or soaked 
into the ground. 

The great prevalence of clouds at a time of great melting of 
snow, like that of this year, is, of course, quite natural. Pro- 
fessor Pickering states that they did not clear away satisfactorily 
till toward the end of August. It seems likely that at the next 
favorable time for observation, in 1894, this difficulty will be 
much diminished. The planet also will be much farther to the 
north in our sky at that time, and there is no doubt that our 
great northern observatories will be able then to make much 
more of it than they could this year. 

But we must pass from the consideration of this interesting 
planet to other matters in which more definite, and in some 
respects more remarkable, results have been obtained. 


THE DISCOVERY OF A FIFTH SATELLITE OF JUPITER. 


Perhaps next to the observations on Mars, the most inter- 
esting astronomical result which we have had lately was the 
discovery by Professor Barnard at the Lick Observatory of the 
fifth satellite of Jupiter. 

This very remarkable object was found by Mr. Barnard on 
Friday, September 9. It is pretty safe to say that it would 
not have been found with any smaller telescope than the great 
thirty-six inch; for, though it has since been seen with consider- 
ably smaller instruments (the smallest, perhaps, being the eigh- 
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teen and one-half inch of the Dearborn Observatory), it is very cer- 
tain that to discover a faint object, and to see it after it has 
been discovered and one knows just where and when to look 
for it, are two very different things. Also it may be remarked 
that it is quite doubtful whether we should not have had to 
wait a good while for the discovery had it not been for the 
presence of Mr. Barnard at the Lick Observatory. This young 
man, besides having evidently a great amount of general ability 
and taste for astronomy, seems to be specially a _natural- 
born discoverer. The greater part, we may almost say, of the 
recent discoveries of comets are due to him ; certainly his record is 
ahead of that ever made by any one else in the same space of 
time ; and there is little doubt that if he had thought it worth 
while to make a business of picking up asteroids, he would 
have done equally well in that occupation. He made this last 
year the remarkable hit of discovering a comet photographically, 
detecting a hazy streak on a plate which he had exposed; ex- 
amining the sky subsequently he found the comet there. One 
is inclined to attribute such a thing to luck; for probably every 
photograph that has ever been taken of the heavens has been 
pretty well examined, at least in a general way. Still it is possible 
that some might attribute such a marking on a plate to some 
defect, and not take the trouble to look up the matter. After 
all, one who feels confident, like Columbus, that he is going to 
discover something, is much more likely to do so than one who 
simply goes through his work perfunctorily ; thus, besides his 
natural ability and sharpness of eye, the encouraging past record 
of an observer like Barnard helps very much. 


HOW IT WAS DISCOVERED. 


The discovery of this satellite is a good instance of the ad- 
vantage given by enthusiasm and previous success. ‘“ At twelve 
o'clock, as near as may be,” he says, “I detected a tiny point 
of light close following Jupiter, and near the third satellite 
which was approaching transit. I immediately suspected it was 
an unknown satellite, and at once began measuring its position, 
angle, and distance from the third satellite.’ Now probably 
most observers, if they had seen this same thing, would have 
said, “ Well, that is curious, that there should be a little star so 
close to Jupiter”; they might think, if it was on the side toward 
which the planet was travelling, that it would be worth while 
to see if the occultation could be observed, but conclude that 
it would be too difficult, and give up the idea. The notion 
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that it might be a satellite might occur to them, but they would 
say, “It is not likely that Jupiter would have such a little satel- 
lite as that ; in all probability it is a star”; and they would let 
the thing go, and never happening to see it again, would con- 
clude they were right in so doing. But Barnard, you see, 
is sanguine and confident ; his youth and his past successes en- 
courage him, and he immediately “ begins measuring.” 

However, it undoubtedly did require a big telescope to see 
this little object. When it was found, some people imagined 
they had seen it as soon or sooner than the real discoverer; 
and that with very ordinary telescopes. But it is quite evident 
that what an excellent and highly-trained eye like Barnard’s, 
aided by a three-foot object-glass, only saw with some difficulty, 
and could not see at all, as he himself tells us, if the least portion 
of the planet were admitted into the field, is not going to be 
seen, except under the most favorable circumstances, with a 
telescope much smaller than that of Princeton, the light-gather- 
ing power of which is less than half of that of the Lick instru- 
ment, to say nothing of the advantageous position enjoyed by 
the latter. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE SATELLITE. 


A sufficient number of observations of this little object 
have been made, principally by Barnard himself, to determine its 
orbit with a good deal of precision. He has obtained for its 
period of revolution round Jupiter 114. 57m. 23s., which we 
may say is certainly correct to the nearest second. Of course 
it has to travel pretty fast to get round its enormous primary 
in this time. Its orbit is about half as large as that of our own 
moon, which is gone over in the leisurely time of one month. 
This little satellite goes, then, round its primary about thirty 
times as fast as the moon, and about as fast as the earth and 
moon move around the sun. No other satellite in the solar 
system, except the inner one of Mars, makes its revolution in 
so short a time; but the orbit of that is so much smaller that 
its real speed is by no means as great. 

But how big is it in reality? This we cannot tell with any 
accuracy, as it has no perceptible diameter. Assuming Profes- 
sor Barnard’s estimate of its light as being equal to that of a 
star of the thirteenth magnitude as correct (he does not profess 
any great confidence in this estimate), its diameter would be 
about one twenty-fifth of the average diameter of the other 
satellites of Jupiter, or about a hundred miles. This would 
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make its surface about thirty thousand square miles—about equal 
to that of the State of Maine or South Carolina. Compared 
with Jupiter itself, the surface of which is a hundred times that of 
our whole earth, it is certainly a very small affair. But it may 
be a very comfortable place to live on. Jupiter probably is hot 
enough to give it a very genial climate; and certainly the great 
planet, subtending as it does from this little satellite an angle 
of about forty-five degrees—or, in other words, reaching half-way 
from the horizon to the zenith—must present a most magnificent 
appearance, and give it plenty of light. One would not care 
much there whether the sun was in the sky or not; for it is 
probable that Jupiter gives a good deal of light on its own ac- 
count, and at any rate it does by reflection; and the distance 
of this little object is less than one-third of that from us to the 
moon. 

Other curious and interesting observations have also been 
made during this season with regard to Jupiter’s satellite 
system; markings having been noticed on some, and it would 
seem that they have an elongated shape ; also markings on the 
planet Uranus were pretty well made out; but as these matters 
are not, perhaps, very certainly or definitely established as yet, 
we will not dwell on them. 


A NEW STAR IN THE CONSTELLATION AURIGA. 


One of the most extraordinary astronomical events of the year 
was the discovery of the new star in the constellation Auriga, 
about which a good deal was said in. the papers, as it may be 
remembered. This interesting and, as it turned out, very impor- 
tant discovery ought to give great encouragement to amateur 
work, and show that large instruments are by no means a neces- 
sity even for those who hope to make valuable contributions to 
astronomical science. It was made by the Rev. Thomas D. 
Anderson, of Edinburgh, his instrument being only a small spy- 
glass magnifying about ten diameters. It might have been made, 
however, easily enough with an opera or marine glass, or, in- 
deed, without any glass at all. To make a discovery of this 
sort a good star map and an accurate eye are all that is needed. 
Familiarity with the heavens, a sort of star map in one’s head, 
is also, of course, desirable. The new star was first seen appar- 
ently on January 24, 1892, but was mistaken for another not 
far away, and was noted as rather bright for that star. Dr. 
Anderson did not realize his mistake till a week later, and then 
naturally supposed the object must have been noticed by astro- 
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nomers. He therefore rather timidly communicated what he 
had observed to Professor Copeland, the Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland, not even signing his name to the postal card. 


ITS LATE DISCOVERY SURPRISING. 


It may have seemed strange to Dr. Anderson when he found 
that astronomers had not noticed his new star, which was easily 
visible to the naked eye; but it did not seem so strange, perhaps, 
to the astronomers themselves. The fact is, a professional astrono- 
mer is very apt to run in a rut, and probably will notice noth- 
ing except what he sets out to observe. An astronomer can 
get along well, and do much valuable regular work, without 
knowing anything about the constellations except those which, 
as it were, force themselves, like Orion and the Dipper, on his 
attention. There is a story, indeed, of one who, when he wished 
to observe the sun, would look up its place in the heavens as 
given by the Nautical Almanac, and set the circles of ‘his tele- 
scope accordingly. The subject of it is a real living man, and a 
very able one, and the story is quite likely to be true; for 
when you have got to turn a dome, this way of turning to an 
object is not such a bad one, if one is quick at figures. And 
when one works inside a dome, one does not see much of any- 
thing unless it is right in front of the telescope; it would hard- 
ly be surprising if a first magnitude star should appear in 
the heavens, and not be seen for weeks by the regulars. 

Of course, however, when the star was called to their atten- 
tion, the astronomers went to work on it tooth and nail; and it 
was not long before they discovered, with the help of their in- 
struments of precision, some very valuable facts about it. For 
one thing, it was found that the star had been photographed 
several times, for some weeks previous to the time Dr. Ander- 
son had found it. If the plates had been examined with a view 
to discoveries of this sort, it would no doubt have been detect- 
ed; but things have to be done in great observatories in a regu- 
lar and systematic way, and there seemed to be no special 
object in making that sort of an examination. 

The star was fading when attention was first called to it, 
and though it had a temporary revival, it never became very 
brilliant, so that in that special way many others which have 
been observed have been much more remarkable. But the 
changes in its brilliancy were more accurately recorded than 
those of any temporary star before had been. 

It was, however, by means of that wonderful instrument of 
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modern investigation, the spectroscope, that the most interesting 
facts about this new star were learned. 

Of course this instrument was immediately used, for stars 
of this kind have always shown spectra of a more or less extra- 
ordinary character. 


THE SPECTRUM OF THE NEW STAR. 


The spectrum of Nova Aurige (or the new star in Auriga), 
as this object has generally been called, proved to be most 
brilliant and interesting. It showed not only the bright lines 
indicating the presence of incandescent gases, but also a continu- 
ous spectrum with the dark absorption lines which we see in 
the sun. Miss Agnes Clerke, the celebrated writer on astronomi- 
cal subjects, thus forcibly describes it: “The light of Nova 
Aurige, unrolled by prismatic dispersion into a rainbow-tinted 
ribbon, presented a dazzling spectacle. Splendid groups of 
bright lines stood out from a paler background; the red ray of 
hydrogen, Fraunhofer’s C, glowed, as Mr. Espin remarked, like 
a danger-signal on a dark night; a superb quartet of rays 
shone in the green; shimmering blue bands and lines drew the 
eye far up towards the violet; the characteristic blazing spec- 
trum, in fact, of a new star was unmistakably present.” 

It was not long, however, before a peculiarity in this spec- 
trum, which strongly indicated a very remarkable cause, forced 
itself on the attention of observers. This was that the bright 
lines were accompanied by a shadow, as it were, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, by a dark line on the side toward the blue end 
of the spectrum. Was this line another one, corresponding, that 
is, to some other chemical substance? Hardly; for the bright 
lines were easily enough identified as belonging to hydrogen 
and other well-known substances, and no other lines are known to 
exist for forming regular pairs in this way with them. It seemed, 
therefore, practically certain that these lines were really due to the 
same substance as the bright lines; but that they were displaced 
to a small extent. 

ITS PECULIAR MARKINGS. 


Now, it is well known that the lines of the spectrum are and 
must be displaced, as seen by us, when the body from which 
the light comes is moving rapidly to or from us. If it is mov- 
ing toward us, the light-waves are crowded together, as it were, 
and reach us more frequently; just as the sound-waves from 
the whistle of a moving train are crowded together, reach the 
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ear more frequently, and raise the pitch of the whistle when the 
train is approaching us. When the body producing the sound 
or light is moving away, the reverse is, of course, the case. 

Now, the blue end of the spectrum, toward which it will be 
remembered that these dark lines appeared, corresponds to the 
more frequent vibrations, or what we should call in music the 
higher pitch. It therefore became evident, or at least extremely 
probable, that there were two bodies here sending light to us, 
and that the one giving the dark lines was crowding its light 
upon us, or approaching us, at least relatively to the other 
which was giving the bright lines. And comparisons with the 
absolute standard furnished by burning chemical substances here 
and sending their light into the instrument, together with care- 
ful measures of the amount of the displacements, indicated that 
the body giving the bright lines was receding from us at the 
enormous rate of some four hundred and twenty miles a second, 
while the other was approaching us with the scarcely less pro- 
digious velocity of three hundred miles in the same short time. 

Now, it appeared that this star had not been visible at all 
before November 2, 1891; for on that night a photograph had 
been made at the Harvard College Observatory of the stars im- 
mediately around it; but no trace of it was seen, though stars 
of the eleventh magnitude were shown. On a photograph made 
on December 16, however, it was visible as a star of the fifth 
magnitude. Some time, then, between November 2 and Decem- 
ber 16 it had sprung into existence, as it would appear. 

What does this naturally suggest, taken in connection with 
what has just been said about the velocities as indicated by the 
displacements of the lines? What but the collision, the grazing 
collision probably, of two dark stars, both, or one at any rate, 
previously moving with velocities greater even than the extra- 
ordinary ones indicated; the conversion of part of these veloci- 
ties or energies into heat, and the perseverance to a considera- 
ble extent of the velocities, so that the two objects were now 
receding from each other, shining with the heat developed by 
the collision ? 


INDICATE A COLLISION OF STARS. 


It was not necessary, however, to assume an actual collision. 
If we suppose a very near approach of two stars to each other, 
a strong excitement of the energies—say the electrical ones—of 
the stars may be developed, giving rise to a great, though tem- 
porary, increase of heat and light. The constitution of one of the 
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bodies may be such as to give an absorption or dark-line spec- 
trum like that of the sun; the other a bright-line one. 

But it must, of course, be acknowledged that it is not neces- 
sary to suppose two bodies in the case; for movements take 
place on our own sun with velocities equal to those which have 
been named, and capable, therefore, of producing a like amount 
of displacement. 

These velocities, however, do not and cannot persevere on 
our sun for a long time in the same direction; but the move- 
ments indicated in Nova Aurige did seem to continue as the 
star gradually, though somewhat irregularly, faded in the en- 
suing months; which fading was to be expected, of course, on the 
collision theory. And the movement seemed to be little retarded 
if at all, indicating that the separation of the stars was to be 
permanent; that they were not beginning to revolve in an orbit, 
one about the other. 


BUT IT WAS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


The general impression, then, seems to have been last summer 
that we had witnessed a collision. It may be noted, by the 
way, however, that the collision, if it indeed occurred, was 
pretty old news when we learned of it. Of course we do not 
know exactly how far Nova Aurige is from us; but its dis- 
tance is probably enough to take light a hundred years to come 
from there here; so it is likely that this event, which we have 
been observing, occurred a good while before any of us were 
born, or even before our Declaration of Independence was 
signed. So, after all, the star was not such a brand-new one as 
might at first appear. 

As has been said, then, the matter rested in this way last 
summer. But toward the end of August, to every one’s great 
surprise, the star had again appeared, by no means so bright as 
before, but still of the ninth magnitude, so that it would be 
easily visible in the smallest kind of a regularly mounted tele- 
scope; whereas in April it has become so faint that it could 
barely be seen with the great instrument of the Lick Observa- 
tory. Just how low it had gone no one certainly knows, for it 
had been assumed that it was altogether disappearing, and no 
one thought it worth while to watch for its last departing 
beams. 

IT TURNS OUT TO BE A NEBULA. 

Soon the extraordinary news came from Mr. Barnard and 

the great telescope that the star was no longer a star, but a 
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nebula with a perceptible diameter of about three seconds of 
arc. It had, moreover, the spectral lines characteristic of nebu- 
lz, especially of what are called planetary ones. 

The end, at least of the discussion with regard to this re- 
markable object, is not yet. The collision theory is, perhaps, 
not destroyed altogether, but certainly somewhat weakened by 
this new phase of its development. We need a little more ex- 
perience in this kind of observation; it is pretty plain that the 
means are in our hands for important discoveries concerning 
these new stars, and if they continue to present themselves, 
these discoveries will before long be made. 


THE AXIS OF THE EARTH MOVES. 


But we must proceed to give a short account of another 
subject which is more within our grasp, and in which facts long 
suspected have lately been conclusively established. 

More properly we should say two other subjects; but the 
two have become connected with each other quite closely, and 
have, as it were, grown together. Our information with regard 
to both is principally due to Mr. S. C. Chandler, of Cam- 
bridge, one of the ablest astronomers of the present day, whose 
name, though not so well known to the public as that of some 
who have worked on more sensational lines, stands among the 
very first on the professional list of the real contributors to 
science at the present day. 

The first of these subjects belongs rather to the old astrono- 
my, as it is sometimes called; to that part of the science which, 
as has been said, seemed thirty or forty years ago to be nearly 
complete, or at any rate destined to advance at a very slow 
rate. It is one of those investigations of precision which, though 
really having a bearing on almost all of our astronomical measure- 
ments, have their chief interest probably to the public as show- 
ing the precision which has been attained in this sort of work, 
rather than in the actual result, which does not appear to the 
uninitiated of much importance. 


NATURE OF THE MOVEMENT. 


It concerns the steadiness or fixity of something which we 
have been accustomed to consider as absolutely fixed and stable; 
that is, of the axis round which our globe turns. It is not 
meant, however, by this that the earth’s axis has been consid- 
ered as fixed in every respect; for it is obvious that it is car- 
ried through space with the earth itself in the motion of the 
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earth around the sun, and of the sun through the universe; 
and it has also been well known for a long time that it does 
not keep always parallel to itself, but that it describes a slow 
conical movement like that of the axis of a top before the top 
goes, as we say, to sleep; the axis of the top describes this 
cone around a line drawn perpendicular to the floor, that of the 
earth round a line perpendicular to the floor, as we may say, 
on which the earth makes its movements; that floor is what we 
call the ecliptic or plane of the earth’s orbit. If we conceive a 
top to be spinning rapidly, at the same time moving bodily 
round some point on the floor, and, lastly, also making this 
peculiar gyrating movement which it has before it becomes up- 
right and steady, we shall have a complete picture of the three 
motions of the earth: first, that of rotation round its axis; second, 
that of revolution round the sun; and third, that of what is 
called precession. The precessional movement is further compli- 
cated by other slight irregularities which we need not now con- 
sider; the principal point which stands out about it is, as dis- 
tinguished from the motion of the top, that whereas the top 
makes one of its gyrations for every few rotations round its 
axis, the earth makes only one in about twenty-five thousand 
years, or one in about nine million rotations, or days. 

But, of course, this movement of the axis carries the earth 
with it, as the other movements of the earth carry the axis with 
it. So it has till quite recently been generally supposed that 
the axis kept its place in the earth; or, in other words, that the 
north pole, which so many have tried lately to reach, was a 
really absolutely definite spot which could be marked, if we could 
get there and determine it accurately enough, by putting up on 
it a real material pole—a flag-pole, for example, with the stars 
and stripes on it. 


DR. CHANDLER’S INVESTIGATIONS. 


Of late, however, a question has been raised on this point. 
The subject was attracting some attention at about the time 
which has been mentioned as the beginning of the new astrono- 
my. Various investigations of the matter have been made; but 
it was reserved for Dr. Chandler to handle the subject in such 
an able and conclusive manner, by the discussion of a great 
number of astronomical observations, that the motion of the 
axis of the earth relatively to the earth itself may now be con- 
sidered as definitely established. It is not a conclusion, though, 
that need cause wild alarm to any one; there is no danger that 
we shall have to migrate from here because of the north pole 
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coming and settling anywhere in the United States. All the 
motion of the pole which we can show to exist is one in a small 
circle about fifty feet in diameter, round and round on the field 
of ice or snow, or it may be the open water, where it is located; 
this movement is made once in a little more than a year at 
present; some time ago the circle seems to have been a little 
larger and the motion quicker. The wonder about it to people 
in general would probably be that such an insignificant motion 
could be detected at all. But to astronomers it is quite impor- 
tant, for it affects all their determinations of the position of 
stars, in making observations for which the latitude of the place 
of observation is required to be known as one of the principal 
quantities to be used; and this latitude is evidently changed by 
the change of the position of the pole. It may also be re- 
marked that the angle between the meridians drawn from the 
pole to Greenwich, for example, and any other place is changed 
more or less by this movement of the pole; so that our longi- 
tudes as well as our latitudes are affected by it. 


THE VARIABLE STAR ALGOL. 


Now to come to the second discovery, which grew, as it were, 
out of this, and which belongs, as it were, both to the old as- 
tronomy and to the new. To understand it, we must under- 
stand first that the variation of latitude just spoken of was de- 
tected by examining the position of stars as determined by ob- 
servations in the working-up of which, as has been said, the 
latitude was a factor. In these positions, as deduced at different 
observatories, cyclic changes appeared which were explained by 
the cyclic or periodic change in the latitude which has been just 
described. 

But it happened that one star in particular, among those in- 
vestigated, showed variations in its place of a different character 
and with a different period from the rest, which could not be 
accounted for by the periodic change of latitude which had been 
ascertained. This star was the celebrated Algol, the well-known 
variable in the constellation Perseus, which, at intervals of a lit- 
tle less than three days, becomes much fainter than usual, losing 
in fact much more than half its light, and remaining at that re- 
duced brilliancy for several hours. 


IT HAS A DARK COMPANION, 


The cause of this variation has been long suspected, and is 
now pretty well known to be the periodical intervention of a 
dark star of a size not much inferior to that of the bright one, 
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between the bright one and ourselves. This has become evident 
from the same transference or displacement of the spectral lines 
which has been mentioned as giving evidence in the case of the 
new star in Auriga. Before the darkening, these lines show 
that the bright star is receding from us; after it, that it is ap- 
proaching, as.would evidently be the case if the two were re- 
volving about each other in a plane running nearly toward us. 

Now, this star, as has been said, seemed to exhibit signs of 
movement of a peculiar character, not due to the shifting of our 
pole, but to some other cause. But it must be understood that 
the movement just described round its dark companion must 
necessarily be too small to be noticed at such a distance as that 
of the earth from it except by the darkening which is occasioned 
when it passes behind that companion. The movement to one 
side or the other is not more than a diameter or two of the 
star; and the diameter of a star is a quantity utterly impercep- 
tible with the highest magnifying powers that have ever been 
or probably ever can be used. 


STILL THE WONDER DOES NOT END. 


These periodic and visible movements in the star, then, seem 
to imply the existence of some other dark companion beside the 
one which causes the variation of light; for there is no visible 
star near enough to Algol to be responsible for them. 

This certainly seems very strange, but the wonder does not 
end even here. For an irregularity or fluctuation has also been 
noticed in the period of variability of the star. This fluctuation 
is a very slight one it is true, but producing a considerable effect 
in the course of years; just as a pendulum which ought to swing 
exactly once a second will, if it takes the hundred-thousandth part 
of a second too long to make its swing, cause the clock to 
which it is attached to lose nearly a whole second a day. So it 
has been noticed that Algol sometimes is slow or behindhand ; 
that it does not come to its obscuration so soon as it ought to 
if its periods were perfectly regular right along; on the other 
hand, sometimes it is fast, being obscured sooner than it should 
be on a regular time-table. 

Now, can any explanation be made of this? Yes, it would 
seem so, for it is evident that a movement of Algol and _ its 
known dark companion, about a star at a considerable—that is, 
at a visible—distance from it, is just what would produce a peri- 
odic change in the times of obscuration of the bright star as seen 
here. If Algol was on one side of a centre, round which both it 
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and its dark companion could be supposed to move, just as the 
earth and moon move round the sun, the obscuration seen by us 
would evidently come a little late, while on the other side it 
would be a little early. So it seemed possible to Dr. Chandler 
that these two birds, so to speak, namely, the irregular move- 
ments of Algol shown by observation and not due to the shift- 
ing of our pole, and the change in its period of variability, might 
be killed with one stone; that is, by supposing it to move with 
its obscuring companion round some other invisible body at a 
considerable distance, and on looking up the matter carefully, it 
seemed that the periods of the two oscillations, that in its time 
of variation and that of its place in the heavens, would coincide 
very well. An important thing just now is to examine this 
movement of the star in the heavens very carefully by compar- 
ing it with others near by, to see if this swinging back and for- 
ward is confirmed. 


ALGOL AND ITS COMPANION REVOLVE ABOUT ANOTHER DARK 
STAR. 

It certainly looks now as if there were near Algol a star quite 
invisible to us, and quite probably a good deal larger than Al- 
gol or its close, dark companion; and it would not be surpris- 
ing if such should soon be demonstrated to be the case. For 
such a thing is by no means unprecedented. It is quite well 
proved that the bright star Procyon has such a dark or invisible 
attendant. The movements of Procyon itself have. been carefully 
scrutinized and are well known to be orbital. And there are 
strong indications of the same thing elsewhere. An interesting 
case is in the remarkable triple system of the star Zeta Cancri, to 
explain the movements of which a fourth star, invisible but per- 
haps larger than any of the rest, seems absolutely necessary. 

Altogether, the evidence concerning the dark stars seems to 
be pretty rapidly accumulating. We have easy methods by 
which many may be detected; for those which are far enough 
away from their bright companions, if not far enough away to 
be quite isolated, will show their presence by visible movements 
in the bright stars; those which are close by, by more rapid 
movements which can be detected by means of the displacement 
of the spectroscopic lines. The variable stars seem specially likely 
to furnish evidence of this latter kind, though it may be found 
anywhere; the stars having a comparatively rapid proper mo- 
tion in the heavens will, perhaps, be more apt to show visible ir- 
regularities in this motion. It must be confessed that the close 
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juxtaposition of large, dark masses with luminous ones. seems 
rather a puzzle, on the views which have been generally enter- 
tainede as to the formation of worlds; but the evidence of it as 
a fact is too powerful to be resisted. If our theories conflict 
with facts, so much the worse for the theories. We must pick 
up the pieces, and put them together some other way. 

But our present space will not allow us to continue this 
subject further, or to discuss any others. Probably enough has. 
been said to show that astronomy is by no means an exhausted 
science; it seems, when we look at its positive results, to be 
pretty well advanced, but when we look at what seems now to 
be opening out in this science in the way of discovery, it is 
more as if we were just on its threshold. We have not under- 
taken, and could not undertake in this short space, to give 
anything like a complete account of even its very recent re- 
sults of general interest; but have rather touched lightly upon 
a few matters here and there which may be taken as specimens 
of the work of the great observatories of the world. Nor has 
such a matter as the photographic discovery of small planets, 
which has been going on at a very rapid rate during the last 
year or two, been mentioned; nor the recent ingenious applica- 
tions of photography to the work of the meridian circle, which 
have been made at Georgetown, been explained; other modern 
processes of measurement or investigation have also been omit- 
ted. It is in the results of these processes that most people are 
principally interested; still the new devices themselves are well 
worthy of study. 

And it would be too much to expect that any except a very 
few in this busy world, who are not engaged in the actual 
work of astronomy, would keep pace with its, we may say, con- 
stantly accelerating progress even by hearing or reading the 
most meagre reports of it; there are too many other things to 
do. This incomplete sketch of some of its most salient points, 
which has been hurriedly made, may, however, accomplish its 
principal object in giving some idea of how much astronomers 
have to do, how much they are doing, and what a future seems 
to be opening out before them—a future the promise of which 
must make even those who have been proudest of their science 
in the past, now feel that they are indeed only beginning here 
as well as elsewhere to know the wonders of the immense uni- 


verse which God has made. 
G. M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 
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THE LAND OF THE SUN. 
X. 


IN GUADALAJARA WAYS. 


ELIGHTFUL were the days which the travellers 

i) spent in Guadalajara. It seemed to them that no- 

where else had they beheld such jewel-like depths 

of sky, baffling all comparison to earthly tints in 

its dazzling azure, such brilliant sunshine, such 

beautiful houses, gay with flowers and plants and delicate fres- 

coes, such odorous public gardens where the water-carriers came 

to fill their red water-jars at the brimming fountains, or such mar- 

vellously picturesque churches with sculptured facades and splen- 

did towers, speaking so eloquently of the generosity of past gen- 

erations, and offering studies to enchant an artist, in their form 
and color. 

And hardly less rich in beauty of aspect, as well as in many 
treasures of art, are the interiors of these old sanctuaries. The 
superb Murillo which glorifies the cathedral and is the pride 
of Guadalajara—although a stranger who did not know of its 
existence might come and go and never hear of, far less see 
it, where it hangs in the spacious chapter-room—is chief among 
them; but there are many others hid away in dim chapels and 
sacristies to reward the search of those who like to discover 
such treasures for themselves. And meanwhile the great naves 
open to the eye in noble vistas, lined with stately altars, 
adorned with carving, gilding, and metal-work, while sifting 
down through the frescoed domes and high, narrow windows 
come the rays of light that fall upon all the faded yet harmo- 
nious splendor, and make such pictures for the eye to dwell up- 
on and the memory to recall as must strike the most careless 
observer. 

But careless observers three at least of this party were not. 
It is true that for a day or two Philip proved much of a dis- 
traction, while Miss Gresham frankly acknowledged that she had 
seen a sufficient number of churches and similar objects of in- 
terest to satisfy her for some time, the general fell in the most 
shocking manner into lounging and newspaper-reading, and Mr. 
Travers justified Dorothea’s contemptuous opinion by developing, 
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or relapsing, into a perfect example of the féneur, idling in for- 
‘ales and plazas, accompanying Phil to the haunts of the gilded 
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youth of Guadalajara, including the bull-ring, and generally de- 
clining from the high standard to which he had hitherto been 
held by the influence of precept and’example. But Dorothea 
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unhesitatingly declared that such a trio as Margaret, Russell, and 
herself were independent of the weak members who had forsaken 
them; and it was certainly no fault of hers if a single spot of 
interest in Guadalajara remained unexplored. What they enjoyed 
most, perhaps, were the wanderings which had no definite end in 
view, when sauntering along the well-swept streets, lined with 
houses painted in the light tints that seem in harmony with the 
brilliancy of the sunshine and atmosphere, their balustraded roofs 
outlined against the dazzling sky and their great portals giving 
fascinating glimpses of courts filled with flowers, the white 
gleam of statuary and the musical voice of fountains, they would 
come upon some magnificent old structure that in its beauty and 
antiquity would be an object of pilgrimage in any other land 
than this. 

Something of the pride of discoverers would fill them on 
these occasions. And such an occasion occurred one day when, 
after a visit to the market—where they had been enraptured 
by the scene upon which they entered, by its unexpected grace 
of architecture and bewildering excess of color, as on the tiled, 
glistening pavement, under delicately-painted Arabian arches, 
were spread all the products of the tropical zone, with throngs 
of dark-skinned people to add to the Oriental effect—they came 
out into the street where the market overflowed, and walking in 
a direction which promised soonest an escape from the crowd, 
turned into a quieter street, so quite indeed that in the intensi- 
ty of light which filled its length it seemed to have fallen asleep, 
and there found one of the most picturesque as well as one of 
the most ancient churches they had yet seen. A marvellous old 
structure it was, built of brown porphyry, with immense portals 
surrounded by elaborate masses of sculpture, and closed by doors 
studded with great Spanish nails. The immense thickness of 
the walls showed in the deep arch of these doorways, and the 
whole aspect of the edifice was of a strength on which time could 
make no impression save, perhaps, in the further mellowing of 
its exquisite tints. At one end a massive tower rose, at the 
other a Byzantine dome crowned the flat roof, and in a niche 
at the eastern corner a gigantic and most quaint statue of St. 
Christopher bearing the Divine Child upon his shoulder stood, 
carved out of the same brown stone of which the building is 
constructed. The doors were fast closed, and, as it stood in the 
brilliant sunshine with the stillness which brooded about its 
ancient walls, the old sanctuary seemed also fallen asleep and 
dreaming of better days. But that it remained dedicated to 
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sacred purposes was evident from the fact that two or three 
men who passed while the trio of strangers stood lost in admi- 
ration on the other side of the street, lifted their hats in 
reverence to the Sacramental Presence within. Finding entrance, 
however, impossible, the explorers were at length driven to pass 
around the western end in search of information concerning it. 
They had not much more than passed the walls—of somewhat 
narrow width, in comparison to their extreme length—when they 
found themselves before the open doorway of a building imme- 
diately adjoining, through which there was a partial view of a 
large court surrounded by cloistered arches, that Dorothea at 
once declared were the most beautiful she had yet seen—so 
graceful, indeed, that she stood enthralled before the open por- 
tal. 

“Oh, I wonder if we could go in!” she cried breathlessly. 
‘Here comes a man. Ask him, Mr. Russell, pray ask him what 
this place is. It must be an institution of some kind—it is too 
large for a private house.” 

Thus adjured, Russell addressed himself in courteous Spanish 
to a man who, wearing the drapery cloak of an ecclesiastic, came 
out of the great doorway before which they were standing; and 
asked the name and purpose of the building. The reply was 
equally courteous. 

“Tt is our seminary, sefior, for the education of young men 
who will become priests. I am sorry”—with a glance at the 
two feminine faces—‘“ that I cannot ask you to enter; but the 
presence of ladies, as you are probably aware, is strictly forbid- 
den in our seminaries.” 

“You are very kind, sefior, but the ladies were only admir- 
ing a glimpse of the cloisters,” Russell replied. ‘And so this 
is your seminary. Has it always been so?” 

“No. The sefior has probably seen the large building near 
the cathedral, which was formerly our seminary. That was con- 
fiscated by the government and is now a school of art—so we 
house our pupils here, in what was formerly the convent of the 
Augustinian nuns. It is inconvenient for our purpose, but what 
will you?”—and slightly lifted hands and shoulders told the 
rest. 

“ But was not this property confiscated also?” Russell in- 
quired. 

“ Naturally, sefior—everything was taken. But when this was 
sold, it was bought in for the purpose you see. The poor nuns 
—there are not many of them now—live in that house across 
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the street yonder, from whence they can at least see their 
old home and old church. Yes, the church belonged to the 
convent—Santa Monica is its name—one of the oldest in Gua- 
dalajara. The sefior likes it? We think much of Santa Monica 
and it is very beautiful within. The sefior and the sefioras,” 
including them with a sweet, quick smile, “should see it. In the 
morning it is always open for Masses.” 

Thanks were returned, salutations exchanged, and then they 
walked away, leaving their courteous informant still standing with 
his hat off, showing his finely-outlined face and tonsured head. 
At the end of the block they came upon a beautiful garden 
with an overflowing fountain in the centre, once a secluded spot 
where the feet of the despoiled and banished nuns had paced, 
and where their hands had planted the great, spreading trees 
that now cast their shade over the traffic of a public plaza in- 
stead of the still quiet of a convent close. 

A little farther, another noble old church almost threatened 
to rival Santa Monica in their admiration—so beautiful was its 
facade sculptured in all manner of strange and rich designs, and 
crowned with splendid towers. This, they were told, was San 
Felipe, once with its accompanying buildings the home of the 
Oratorians. 

“Let us go!” said Margaret Langdon then. “So much 
spoliation and robbery make one as sad as the beauty of these 
lovely old sanctuaries delights one.” 

“To raise your spirits I will show you that all is not de- 
struction and desecration,” said Russell. ‘You shall see the 
restoration of a church—” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, no! If there is anything more dread- 
ful than the destruction of one of these churches, it would be 
its restoration. How can the nineteenth century improve on 
the work of the sixteenth?” 

“For the restoration of the church to which I allude there 
is excuse. It was the church of the Dominicans, and was shat- 
tered in the last bombardment of the city. But an association 
of St. Joseph have purchased and restored it in the most mag- 
nificent manner. You must not fail to see it.” 

“Anything new, anything modern will seem terribly crude 
after this,” said Dorothea, regarding the mellow, time-stained, 
richly-sculptured front of San Felipe. 

“The two edifices are so different that you will not think of 
comparison,” answered Russell. “Come.” 

Rather reluctantly they turned in the direction he indicated, 
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and a few minutes’ walking brought them to the superb church 
of San José, which has risen like a miracle of splendor from 
the war-demolished ruins of the ancient sanctuary of St. Domi- 
nic. The work of restoration lasted for years, and has been 
accomplished with an artistic skill, a thoroughness, and a patient 
elaboration of detail of which this age of haste and sham and 
inartistic work knows little. Refreshing to the soul, and like a 
living page from ages which saw the erection of those great 
structures that men in our day can but feebly copy, it was to 
watch the workmen at their toil in San José, before the final 
completion of this labor of love. For, after the fashion of that 
faithful past, each artisan was an artist in the truest sense of 
the term, and wrought into his work the living conception with- 
out which such work is valueless. Let no one fancy that the 
rich carving now covered with gold, which adorns the church 
and its many altars, is moulded in plaster by mechanical pro- 
cess, as one accustomed to modern methods might imagine. 
On the contrary, it is carved in stone, and the workman as he 
chiselled would trace with his pencil the design for his instru- 
ment. And so throughout. From the perfectly fitted pattern of 
the floor inlaid in hard wood to the admirably executed frescoes 
of the soaring dome, all'is eloquent of the same artistic instinct 
and patient artistic labor, as well as of a supreme, directing 
taste that was never at fault, and a munificence that has not 
counted cost, to complete the perfect harmony of as splendid 
an offering as the devotion of man ever made to God. 

Even critics fresh from the contemplation of the ancient 
beauty of Santa Monica and San Felipe were forced to own 
that the exterior was very striking, with its symmetrical portico 
and graceful tower, and the sunlight glancing brilliantly on the 
highly-glazed surface of its richly-tiled dome. But within— 

“It is like Solomon’s temple!” whispered Dorothea in a 
tone of awed amazement when, pausing inside the carved screens 
that protect the great open doors, they looked down the mag- 
nificent perspective of the nave. “ Nothing else could ever have 
been so splendid, so daring, so—almost barbaric, one would say 
if the effect were not perfect—in the use of gold and of color. 
One could never have dreamed of it—and yet it is superb!” 

She was right. A daring ‘confidence in the ultimate result 
could alone have conceived the scheme of color and decoration 
carried out with such triumphant success. The pale blue tint 
spread over the walls throws out in strong relief the deep crim- 
son which forms an immediate background for the lavish deco- 
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ration in gold. With the last the edifice literally burns. The 
deep, richly-carved frieze that surrounds the walls is covered 
with the precious metal, as is all the elaborate carving of the 
numerous altars; a golden rail divides the sanctuary from the 
nave, and the graceful pulpit with its echoing shell is an unre- 
lieved mass of gold. The eyes are dazzled, yet the sense of 
harmony is never 
violated. Shrined 
in the majestic 
high altar is a 
noble statue of 
St. Joseph—* El 
Sefior San José,” 
the people loving- 
ly called him— 
executed by a 
Guadalajara sculp- 
tor, while the 
chapel of Our 
Lady is simply a 
poem of beauty in 
its dome delicate- 
ly frescoed, its en- 
tire decoration in 
blue and_ gold, 
and its lovely 
statue of the Im- 
maculate Concep- 
tion. 

It was when 
the trio of stran- 
gers finally issued, 

‘ somewhat __ over- 
whelmed by the 
contemplation of 
so much magnifi- 


cence, and walked 
THE PICTURESQUE SIGHTS OF THE STREETS. across the flowery 











plaza in front of the church, that Margaret Langdon said 
gravely: “I wish, Mr. Russell, that you who know this country 
so well would read a riddle for me. How is one to reconcile 
the two things that we have encountered so close together to- 
day—the ruthless spoliation of religious houses, the high-handed 
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robbery which seized and retains all the property of the church, 
and the splendid generosity which pours out wealth like water 
to restore and adorn such a _ sanctuary as we have just 
seen ?” : 

“In the answer to that question,” Russell replied, “lies the 
whole history of Mexico, of the wars that desolated her for half 
a century, and the smouldering fires that burn under her placid 
surface now. The one great menace to her future peace, as it 
was the root of past bitterness and bloodshed, is the point you 
have touched. How, you ask, is one to read the conduct of a 
government which having robbed shamelessly, continues to per- 
secute ruthlessly the religion which is held with passionate at- 
tachment by the vast mass of the people in whose name it pro- 
fesses to rule? Briefly, because this government, founded not 
on consent of the governed, but on the triumph of a party in 
war, while nominally republican in form is in reality as truly au- 
tocratic as that of Russia, and antagonizes the people on the 
most vital subject known to human society. These people, as 
you have seen with your own eyes, and as you will see, go 
where you will over the length and breadth of the country, are 
absolutely and devotedly Catholic, yet they are represented 
before the world by a government every member of which be- 
longs to a secret society inimical to Christianity, and which 
here, as in Latin Europe, scornfully tolerates and patronizes 
Protestant missionary societies because hoping to find in them 
allies against the only power it alike hates and dreads, the 
Catholic Church.” 

“Why do the people not rise and change things by force, 
if force alone can do it—for I heard you telling papa the other 
day what an absurd farce an election is here?’”’ demanded Do- 
rothea. 

“Because they have tasted so fully and so deeply of the 
horrors of war, have seen their blood so poured out, their 
country impoverished and their credit destroyed, that they are 
willing to submit to much rather than invoke again the terrible 
arbitrament of the sword.” 

“Tt might easily be done if any one of these priests chose 
to play the part of Hidalgo,” observed Margaret, looking at 
two of the cloak-draped figures on the other side of the street. 

“You have no idea ow easily,” Russell replied. “A single 
word would be like flame to tow. But, so far from speaking 
that word, the chief efforts of the priests are directed toward 
keeping the people quiet by preaching patience and submission. 
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‘It is the work which we have to do in the confessional,’ said 
one of them once to me. Without the efforts of these admira- 
ble men—for such I have invariably found the clergy of Mexico 
—there would be war in the land to-morrow. Not all its mili- 
tary force could keep the government in power without the aid 
of these auxiliaries, whom they reward with an unceasing per- 
secution, as petty as it is vindictive.” 

“And short-sighted,” added Mrs. Langdon; “for surely a 
broad-minded policy would dictate a conciliating treatment, a 
liberal toleration at least, of that which appeals to the most 
vital feelings of the people. There is no government on earth 
strong enough to persistently and continuously outrage such 
feelings with impunity.” 

“Those in power are not enough of statesmen to perceive 
that,” Russell answered. “They are animated by malice, and 
malice is always short-sighted.” 

“ As for me,” said Dorothea calmly, “I should fight.” 

“You are not alone in that opinion,” said Russell smiling. 
“In my wanderings through the country I have come very near 
to the people, and again and again I have heard them say with 
flashing eyes when describing some persecution of the govern- 
ment, ‘ We ought to fight!’ But the priests say, No. And on 
that No rests the peace of Mexico.” 


It was the next morning at breakfast that Philip inquired 
if the party were disposed for an excursion to San Pedro, to 
see the atelier of Panduro, the Indian sculptor. 

“Mr. Russell has arranged something for this morning, I 
think,” answered Dorothea, looking at that gentleman. “He 
says that it will interest us to see the Hospicio.” 

“ A hospital!” exclaimed Miss Gresham with a slight shudder. 
“ Pray excuse me.” 

“It is likely that you will wish to be excused,” said Dorothea. 
“But the place is not a hospital. It is—Mr. Russell can tell 
you what it is.” 

“ Briefly,” said Russell, “it is a house of charity in the most 
comprehensive sense; for under its roof is an orphan asylum, a 
school of useful arts, and a home for aged paupers.” 

“It certainly sounds comprehensive,” said the general, “and 
no doubt is very admirable—but why do you think it would 
interest one?” 

“ Because it is such a magnificent affair altogether,” answered 
his son before Russell could speak. “Oh, you must see the 
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Hospicio by all means! It is one of the sights of Guadalajara 
that should on no account be omitted.” 

“You will accompany us, then?” asked Dorothea, turning to 
him. 

She detected a glance that passed between himself and Vio- 
let before he replied composedly: “Well, no. I saw it long 
ago, and Miss Gresham may want me to act as her interpreter 
in some shopping she has on hand this morning.” 

‘ “Violet will surely wish to go with us to see the Hospicio, 
since it is so well worth seeing,” said Mrs. Langdon. 

“TI believe not,” answered that young lady sweetly. “I am 
not partial to sight-seeing, as you know; and I confess that in- 
stitutions of charity bore me dreadfully. I am like Dorothea in 
that particular.” 

“Pardon me,” said Dorothea with dignity, “ but I have never 
said that institutions of charity bore me. Industrial schools and 
things of that sort may not interest me as much as no doubt 
they should; but I would be very much ashamed of myself if 
I could not feel interest in a great and noble charity such as 
this must be.” 

“Live and let live!” said easy-going Philip. ‘“ Miss Gresham 
and I frankly own that infant orphans and aged paupers don’t 
interest us, even if they are housed in a palace fit for a king— 
and that you will find it to be.” 

“Is it a religious institution?” asked the general. 

“It was,” replied Russell. ‘What is there in Mexico, de- 
serving of notice or admiration, which was not a religious foun- 
dation? But the Hospicio has, of course, been secularized, and 
is now in the hands of the state.” 

“Which takes great credit, I presume, for absolutely allow- 
ing the infant orphans and the aged paupers to remain in it,” 
said Travers. “It has been long,” the speaker went on medita- 
tively, “since I have visited an institution of charity—content- 
ing myself generally with attending bazaars and balls for their 
benefit—but an unwonted impulse of virtue stirs within me, and 
although I have rather been left out in the sight-seeing lately, 
I feel that, con permiso, as the people here say, I should like to 
make one of the party this morning.” 

“For the matter of that,” said the general, “I have been 
left out also—that is,” as he caught his younger daughter's 
glance, “I have, like yourself, fallen off inexcusably. But we will 
both brace up and go and see the Hospicio.” 

In pursuance of this resolution the party, augmented by 
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these two additions, set forth presently, with the understanding 
that they would go to San Pedro in the afternoon. There was 
a slight shadow on Dorothea’s brow, caused perhaps by the ab- 
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sence of Philip and Miss Gresham, and the apparently too great 
success of her efforts to distract the former from Mexican beau- 
ties by the charms of the latter; but it was impossible for 
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clouds to overcast her horizon very long. Once out in the in- 
effable radiance of the sunshine, once breathing the air that 
seemed like a golden elixir of life, once surrounded by the pic- 
turesque sights of the streets and plazas, she seemed to forget 
all cause of annoyance, and threw herself with her accustomed 
ardor into the things around her. In the delightful atmosphere 
they found it pleasant to avoid the tramway which would have 
conveyed them to the door of the Hospicio, and to walk down 
the long, straight street that leads toward the statue-crowned 
dome and portico with Tuscan columns, which close the vista. 
And it chanced that as they walked along, talking gaily, Mrs. 
Langdon suddenly paused by an open door in a blank wall. 
“What a perfect picture of a Roman amphitheatre!” she ex- 
claimed, pointing within. 

It was indeed a picture full of classic associations and sug- 
gestions. Across a court of entrance another portal was open, 
and beyond was a glimpse of an arena surrounded by stone 
seats, rising in tiers above a strong wall also of stone, in which 
were set doors, out of which might have issued the wild beasts 
for the combats the Romans delighted in. But, instead of the 
lions and leopards of old, great bulls would charge forth to find 
a torturing death on the sand of the arena, even as their pre- 
cursors died in the distant days of the Flavian Amphitheatre. 

“Tt is the bull-ring,” said Travers. ‘Come in and look at 
it. Since you are resolved never to witness the national sport, 
it is at least worth while to see the place devoted to it.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Russell. ‘“ Let us go in by all means.” 

He turned into the door, and they followed him across the 
court, where the dark-eyed family of the guardian of the place 
waved them courteously onward, mounted a flight of stone 
steps—everything about the building was solid as the Coliseum 
—and found themselves in a gallery overlooking the roofless 
arena. 

“Let the gladiators enter!” said the general, seating himself. 
“IT feel in so classic a frame of mind that I shall certainly turn 
down my thumbs when the time comes to decide whether the 
vanquished shall live or die.” 

“T don’t think they allow the poor bull as much of a chance 
as that,” said Dorothea, shuddering, as she gazed down into 
the arena where such scenes of sickening cruelty are enacted. 

“Tt is surprising how entirely the classic model has been 
preserved,” said Mrs. Langdon, looking around. “One might 
fancy one’s self in one of the ancient theatres of Italy. Every 
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feature is here, and the similarity of material makes the resem- 
blance more impressive.” 

“It proves, if proof were needed, how clearly these bull- 
fights are derived from the gladiatorial shows of the ancients,” 
said the general. “You have lately seen some of these—a— 
entertainments,” he added, addressing Travers. “ Are they quite 
as bad as they are represented to be ?” 

“They are terribly bad,” that gentleman answered. “ Yet 
the student of mankind, remembering the underlying brutai- 
ity in all human nature, can comprehend the fascination of 
this sport for the multitude. The skill, grace, and courage of 
the toreador are the qualities to call forth popular enthusiasm, 
the possibility of danger in every encounter whets the interest 
to the highest point, and the savage fury of the goaded bull is 
a spectacle very stimulating to the nerves of those who are safe 
from its practical manifestations.” 

“It seems to have proved very stimulating to yours,” said 
Dorothea. “You grow eloquent on the attractions of a bull- 
fight.” 

“IT am only analyzing the attractions, as I analyzed them after 
the spectacle,” he replied. ‘At the time my sentiments strug- 
gled between rage and disgust, an intense desire to give the 
poor, stupid, courageous bull one good chance at his tormentors, 
and to kick the audience individually and collectively.” 

“The things of which Travers speaks,” said Russell,” “the 
picturesqueness, and the matchless skill and grace of the sore. 
ador, are redeeming features of the sport to any one who can 
overlook its cruelty. The spectacle of a prize-fight, which rouses 
multitudes to enthusiasm among us, has not even these features 
to redeem it. Consequently, living in a house of such brittle 
material, it does not become us to throw many stones at bull- 
fighting.” 

“Only,” said Dorothea, “in prize-fighting two brutes of 
equal intelligence are equally matched, while here the superior 
brute—the poor bull—has no chance at all.” 

“« Butchered to make a Roman holiday,’” quoted the gene- 
ral. “A gladiator or a bull—it would be the same. No, no, 
Russell, you and Travers cannot with your drapery of pictur- 
esqueness and skill and grace cloak the barbarity of the sport. 
It is indefensible; and the worst effect of it is the demoralization 
of sentiment it must produce; the love of cruelty and blood- 
shed.” 

“Granted,” replied Russell. ‘But when one has lived in 
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many lands and seen much of national differences of custom and 
of human similarity underneath, one finds that there is not a 
great deal to choose between any of them, and one becomes 
tolerant of all. But—vamonos/ If the bull-ring disgusts you, 
come and let the Hospicio make amends.” 

The distance was not very great from the one to the other. 
A block or two farther, and they reached the classic portico 
which rises so imposingly above the flight of steps that leads to 
it. At once admitted, they passed into a spacious court shaded 
by orange-trees, where the entrance to the church whose grace- 
ful dome soars above the building faced them, and around 
which were grouped reception and class rooms. Here they met 
the lady in charge of the house since its secularization by the 
government, and, after a courteous reception, were placed under 
the care of an assistant, appointed to show them all the details 
of this magnificent charity. Founded in 1803 by the illustrious 
Sefior Dr. D. Juan Cruz Ruiz de Cabafias, Archbishop of Gua- 
dalajara, it is at once an orphan and a foundling asylum, a 
home for children whose parents are unable to support them, 
an art school, and a refuge for the aged poor. At twelve years 
of age boys are transferred to a similar institution, known as the 
Escuela de Artes (an art and industrial school for boys alone), 
but girls may remain in the institution until they are twenty-one. 

Having mastered these facts, the group of visitors followed 
their guide into the different class-rooms opening from the court 
upon which they had entered. Everywhere they found industry, 
cheerful faces, and the quiet of perfect order. The cool, lofty 
rooms were full of fresh air, floods of golden sunshine streamed 
in at the doors and windows, while the court beyond was as 
tranquil as it was beautiful, with its columns and glistening 
tiles, and fragrance of orange-blossoms. In one room a score 
of girls with dark, silky heads bent, and slender brown fingers 
busily at work, were fashioning artificial flowers—sprays of 
orange-blossoms that only lacked perfume to be as perfect as 
those blooming without. In another room another score were 
at work on fine needlework—the exquisite “drawn-work” of 
Mexico, taught long ago in the convents and handed down 
from generation to generation. In the drawing-room the pupils 
were drawing from casts with skill and fidelity, while their de- 
corum and discipline were perfect. They sat unmoved, continu- 
ing their rapid strokes while the strangers paused behind their 
chairs, or only lifted dark-fringed, liquid eyes in a quick glance 
as they passed. 
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The progress of the party around the court finally ended in 
the cor cordium of the stately pile—the church. Admirably 
adapted by architectural design for the position it occupies as 


IN THE BARANCA. 





the centre of the vast building, it is in form a perfect Greek 
cross, the four wide arms of which meet in a central space, 
forty feet in diameter, over which rises the light, elegant dome, 
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a hundred and twelve feet in height, supported by eight columns 
and four noble arches, throwing the changing colors of its 
stained glass upon the shining pavement below. The altars of 
this beautiful sanctuary are worthy of it, and here hangs a very 
fine portrait of the founder, his ascetic yet benignant Spanish 
face looking out of its canvas at the perpetuation through. gene- 
rations of the good work he originated. 

Passing out of the church by another door, they found them- 
selves in a second court filled with carefully tended flowers and 
trees, a paradise of tropical verdure, color, and perfume, a very 
garden of delight, with the sky like a great vault of lapis-lazuli 
above, and no sound save the sweet notes of birds among the 
flowering branches to break the spell of stillness. Opening up- 
on this charming place, than which no royal palace contains 
anything more beautiful, are the refectories—that on the right 
for girls, on the left for boys. These imménse rooms, with 
their delightful outlook, are as cool, airy, and miraculously 
clean as are all the other apartments, or as the great kitchen 
with its glazed surfaces everywhere reflecting the light, into 
which they looked, and from which they carried away a perfect 
genre picture of half a dozen slender girls, under the superinten- 
dence of an older women, preparing dinner, and of immense 
piles of fresh, green vegetables lying on dark-red, shining tiles. 
The dormitories, with floods of glorious sunshine pouring into 
their spacious lengths on delicately tinted walls and rows of 
pure white beds, made an equally charming picture. There 
were the work-shops where trades were taught, such as weaving, 
printing, binding, shoemaking, and where all the work of the 
house was done by its inmates; the department where tiny 
children rose up in their cribs and smiled at the intruders, and 
yet another where old people sat sunning themselves with an 
air of tranquil content. Court followed court—there are twenty 
in the great building—each with its surrounding apartments 
ferming a world in itself, and altogether making a true Hospice, 
or House of God, in the old medieval sense, where from the 
infant castaways of human society to the aged travellers of 
life for whom the world offers no other home, all who needed 
help might enter and find not only shelter and foed, but such 
beautiful and stately surroundings as only the great ones of the 
earth command elsewhere. 

“Tt is a noble—a most noble charity!” said the general im- 
pressively, after they had been through all its various depart- 
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ments. ‘That old archbishop had a great conception, and 
greatly carried it out.” 

“What I like best of all,” said Travers, ‘is that he did not 
think that charity must necessarily be associated with ugliness. 
If I ever found an institution of the kind, this shall be my 
model. I shall house my paupers in lofty, frescoed apartments 
opening on spacious courts filled with flowers.” 

“It all springs from the Christian conception of the people,” 
said Russell. “They look upon the poor as the representatives 
of Christ on earth. We regard them as criminals to be put out 
of sight and condemned to all things cold, hard, and ugly, be- 
cause they have failed in man’s first duty—that of amassing 
money. Our boasted civilization may well come to Mexico to 
learn more than one lesson.” 

“T shall never forget it,” said Dorothea, pausing at the door 
to look back over the orange-shaded court, at the farther end 
of which rose the noble facade of the church. “It is a poem 
of charity—a palace indeed for the poor ones of God.” 


When the booming stroke of three o’clock roused the city 
from its mid-day siesta—that trance of suspended activity which, 
like enchantment, overtakes all its busy life for three hours every 
day—when the doors of business houses unclosed and street 
cars resumed running, the party, including Miss Gresham and 
Philip, set forth from the hotel to take the first car leaving the 
city for San Pedro. Mexican tramways, as a rule, are admir- 
able ; and, when practicable, it is better to visit suburban points 
by tramway rather than by carriages. The lively, active mules, 
driven tandem fashion, gallop along at a fine rate of speed, the 
cars are clean, open, and divided into first and second class, 
and there is an exhilarating sense, impossible to connect with 
tramways in any other part of the world, in being whirled 
through busy city streets, while the driver’s horn announces to 
all whom it may concern to clear the way, and in being borne 
with smoothness and rapidity along a picturesque country road. 

Very picturesque is the road from Guadalajara to San Pedro, 
a distance of about four miles. The broad, white highway along 
the side of which the tramway has been laid, is lined with 
magnificent /resnos (a variety of ash), their immense trunks, 
their gnarled roots, and broad green crowns of foliage rivalling 
in beauty the most kingly oak. Underneath their mighty shade 
and along the wide road, six inches deep in finely powdered 
dust, a stream of wayfarers constantly pass—men bearing great 
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packs upon their backs, their white ca/sones rolled up to their 
knees, showing lean, brown, sinewy legs; women hardly less 
heavily laden wrapped in their Oriental drapery; troops of pa- 
tient, plodding burros; cavaliers in picturesque silver-laced riding- 
dress, on small fiery horses that show in every line their Ara- 
bian blood, and now and then a handsome carriage filled with 
a bevy of ladies. It is an epitome of the life of the country 
that flows along this broad avenue lined with its noble trees. 

The ascent to the ridge on which San Pedro lies is very 
gradual, the view over the wide plain to the azure masses of 
distant mountains most beautiful, and the town when reached 
reveals itself as wrapped in a quiet extraordinary even for a 
suburban village—the quiet of a watering-place out of season. 
Except in summer few people of the better. class live here; and 
there are whole streets of houses closed and deserted. Quite 
unsuggestive are the blank walls and barred, shuttered windows 
of these houses; but seen in the season when the whole place 
is filled and alive with gaiety, they are found to contain beau- 
tiful courts and gardens, and, without any pretensions to state- 
liness, are very attractive. 

But if this little “summer town” of the ¢dite of Guadala- 
jara is known beyond its narrow borders, if it is a spot toward 
which the steps of the tourist invariably turn, the cause must 
be found in the very remarkable work done by some of the 
humblest of its inhabitants. Here are modelled the wonderful 
and delicate little figures in clay which may be seen from the 
City of Mexico to El Paso and San Antonio. Marvellous is the 
plastic art which they display, these studies of the life of the 
people in all its picturesque phases, wrought with a fidelity to 
nature and a perfection of workmanship which would be re- 
markable if they came from the hands of trained and accom- 
plished sculptors, instead of from the fingers of uneducated 
peasants, pure Indians, whose genius and skill, handed down 
from father to son, have not raised them above the poorest of 
their class. In their art there is nothing of imagination; it is 
all the purest realism—but such realism! On a bit of clay no 
larger than a man may hold in his hand the modeller falls to 
work, and lo! there starts to vivid life the ‘¢oreador in his most 
spirited and graceful attitude as he springs before the bull, or 
the aguador with his water-jars, the /ef#ador with his faggots, the 
cargador with his great pack upon his shoulders, every type of 
the varied trades and occupations of the country, produced with 
startling exactness to life and an artistic instinct which is never 
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at fault. Not only is every detail of anatomy perfect in these 
miniature figures, every fold of costume and badge of trade, but 
the expression of the tiny faces is simply marvellous. No one 
who knows anything of art but must stand amazed before them; 
for there is no more artistic work of its kind in the world than 
is executed by these Indians of San Pedro. 

“It is only one manifestation of the remarkable genius of 
the people,” said Russell in reply to the surprise expressed by 
his companions. ‘I know of no other people who possess any- 
thing like the same genius in such universal degree. From the 
vessels which are fashioned in remote villages for the common 
uses of the household to the stone-carving and frescoing which 
adorn the churches, all their work has an artistic value; and the 
deep, untaught artistic spirit shows in many ways of which as 
yet you have seen nothing.” 

“We have seen enough to excite wonder and admiration,” 
said Mrs. Langdon. “ Nothing, I am sure, can exceed this work 
in delicacy, skill, and fidelity to nature. It is marvellous that 
sculptors such as the world has not seen since the days of the 
ancient Greeks have not sprung from a race so gifted.” 

“Education is all that is needed to produce them,” said 
Russell. “And that will come. Meanwhile, turn from the fig- 
ures for a little time and look at this beautiful ware. Here are 
some perfect examples of the famous Guadalajara pottery.” 

They were indeed beautiful the jars and water-bottles to 
which he directed attention. Ashes of roses in tint, this ware 
is soft-baked and unglazed, but polished and elaborately deco- 
rated in color, gold, and silver. Absolutely trifling in cost are 
the finest specimens; and the temptation to purchase overpow- 
ered the party to such an extent that Philip finally suggested 
that if a halt was not called a freight-car would be necessary 
to convey their luggage. ‘You know,” he said, “that you 
must have all this stuff packed by the people here. They un- 
derstand how to do it. But if you attempt it yourselves—espe- 
cially if you put any in your trunks—you will have only 
fragments when you reach home. The figures in especial are 
very fragile.” 

“ There is one thing we must not forget,” said Russell. 
“Panduro, the most noted of these artists, models likenesses ad- 
mirably. Give him a sitting, and he will produce for you a 
miniature bust absolutely perfect in features and expression. 
Who will test his skill in this manner?” 

“Papa, of course,” said Dorothea promptly. ‘“ He will be 
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a very good subject. People of strong character always come 
out best in sculpture.” 

“In most other things also,” remarked Travers, who was 
standing in contemplation of a wonderful realistic group—a burro 
laden with charcoal sacks, and his accompanying carbonero, a 
boy with ragged sombrero pushed back from such a face as 
Murillo loved to paint, whip in grimy hand on which one almost 
seemed to see the charcoal dust, and sandals on the bare, 
brown feet. “I must have this also,” he said, as if to himself. 
“That urchin is irresistible. Were you not observing, Miss 
Dorothea, that only people of strong character are good sub- 
jects for modelling? Who, then, could be a better sitter for 
Panduro than yourself?” 

“Do you really think that I am a person of strong charac- 
ter?” asked Dorothea with an air of innocence. “I wish I 
could agree with you; but I fear there is no doubt that I am 
neither a person of strong character not yet a good subject for 
Panduro. Papa now, or Margaret—” 

“Or Miss Gresham,” suggested Philip, glancing at that young 
lady’s faultless profile. 

“What does one have to do?” asked she doubtfully. 

“Only sit still and be looked at,” said Travers. ‘“Some- 
thing to which you are too well accustomed to find disa- 
greeable.” 

Russell meanwhile turned to one of the attendants in the 
shop, and asked if Panduro could be seen. 

“He is at his own house, sefior,” was the reply, “ but we will 
send for him. In a few minutes he will attend upon you.” 

A messenger was therefore despatched for Panduro, while the 
obliging shopman brought forth chairs and begged the ladies to 
be seated. Miss Gresham at once sank into one, making a 
charming picture in her perfect toilette against the background 
of the dark little shop, but Margaret was still too much ab- 
sorbed in examining the multitude of quaint, fragile figures, with 
which the shelves were filled, to accept the courtesy, and Doro- 
thea declined. She stood a moment in the open door glancing 
irresolutely up and down the street, then her eyes fell on Philip 
standing by Violet Gresham’s chair, talking and gazing with the 
most open admiration into her upturned face. A slight flush 
rose into Dorothea’s cheek, she turned abruptly, and, to his ex- 
treme surprise, addressed Mr. Travers, also lounging in the 
doorway. 

“T suppose it will be a long time before that man comes,” 
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she said, “and then they will have to talk and make appoint- 
ments, and—I am tired of all this! Can’t we meanwhile go 
somewhere ?” 

Mr. Travers, concealing his surprise in a manner which did 
him credit, replied that all San Pedro was before them. “I 
don’t suppose there is much to see,” he said; “but of course 
there is a church or two, and you always like churches.” 

“T don’t feel in a mood for churches this afternoon,” she 
answered. “Let us go over to the market under the arcade 
yonder. That may be a little interesting.” 

They had only to cross the street to find themselves among 
the venders of fruit and other commodities established under the 
portales where the tramway arrives and departs. But Dorothea 
for once looked at the scene with an abstracted air, and it was 
she who presently turned into a large hollow square, enclosed on 
all sides by arcades, wide, tile-paved, freshly-frescoed in light, 
delicate colors. In the centre was a pavilion for music, and it 
was easy to fancy throngs of gay promenaders here in the even- 
ings of the rainy season. Golden sunshine was streaming into 
it now, however, and, save by themselves, it was wholly unoccu- 
pied. Dorothea gave a little sigh of relief when she perceived 
this. r 

“It is distinctly mot pleasant to be one of a mob all the 
time,” she said with as near an approach to fretfulness as any 
one had ever seen her display. “I am very tired of it. Our 
party is too large—by one member at least.” 

“Does that mean me?” asked Travers. “ Have you brought 
me over here to give me the coup de grace, to tell me that I am 
one too many? Yet I have tried to be inoffensive and ‘keep 
myself to myself’ of late.” ; 

“T was not thinking of you at all,” replied Dorothea with 
literal and rather unflattering truthfulness. “I was thinking what 
a great mistake I made when I asked Violet Gresham to join 


us. 
Mr. Travers raised his eyebrows and heroically repressed an 


impulse to utter a low whistle; but Dorothea’s quick glance 
caught the lifted brows, and she added hastily: 

“Yes, you are right. I was not always of that opinion. But 
one has an inalienable right to change one’s mind, you know; 
and as matters stand now, you don’t perceive more clearly than 
I do that I acted like an idiot in bringing her along to spoil the 
pleasure of our journey.” 

“Don’t interpret my thoughts in a fashion so little flattering 
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to yourself,” he said, smiling. “I knew from the first how it 
would be. A woman so devoid of everything except good looks 
and personal vanity must become unendurable in any prolonged 
association. But you ought to find her less irksome, now that 
she is occupied with the one congenial business of her life.” 

“You mean, I suppose, making a fool of some man,” said 
Dorothea. “But if you think it is any comfort to see that—and 
know it is my fault if Phil falls again into her toils—you are 
greatly mistaken.” 

“But why should you suppose Phil is not able to perceive 
what is so plain to us, that she has neither mind nor heart wor- 
thy of the name?” 

“She has a beautiful face,” said Dorothea, “and that is all a 
man thinks of in connection with a woman.” 

“Ts it? I may claim to be a man, and I assure you that I 
have never known the day when a beautiful face had any attrac- 
tion for me, if there was no intelligence behind it.” 

“Oh! but you are not quite like ordinary men,” said she de- 
spondently. “You have more sense—I always acknowledged 
that—and you like cleverness in women. Most men do not. I 
am afraid Phil is more like the majority of his sex than like you.” 

“T think you do him injustice. I don’t believe a brainless 
woman could fascinate him long or deeply. But—if you were 
afraid of the result of his association with Miss Gresham, why on 
earth did you insist on bringing her with you?” 

Dorothea was silent for a moment before she said abruptly: 
“T have half a mind to tell you! It will at least show what a 
fool J am!” 

“Shall I say that I am open to conviction on that point?” 
asked Mr. Travers, politely restraining a laugh. ‘You have 
never impressed me in that manner; but the study of character 
is my special hobby, and any new light on yours will be grate- 
fully received.” 

“My character is not in question,” said she rather inconsis- 
tently. “Do not try to irritate me by talking in that way—you 
know you can succeed very easily. And I really want to tell 
you why I was so foolish as to insist upon asking Violet to 
come with us. Of course you thought it strange—for no one 
could conceive that she would be a pleasant addition to such a 
party—but I had a reason. We had taken fright, papa and 
Margaret and I, about Phil’s enthusiasm over some Mexican girl, 
and, with all our prejudices in arms, we were afraid he might mar- 
ry her. That danger seemed to us then a thing to be averted at 
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any cost. So we decided to come and look after him; and it 
was my suggestion to bring Violet along as a counter attraction 
—for Phil had been at one time quite infatuated with her, you 
know.” 

Travers signified that he remembered. ‘“ But I am surprised,” 
he said, “that you could have thought any woman, Mexican or 
otherwise, less desirable than Miss Gresham.” 

“Have I not admitted that I was a fool?” asked Dorothea 
with asperity. ‘Vow I know that there is not probably one of 
these girls here who is not worth ten of her. But until Mr. 
Russell opened our minds we were as ignorant and prejudiced 
as most Americans are about Mexico and Mexicans. Phil fell 
in love with the country at once; but we had no respect for 
his opinion, and so—and so—you see how this act of folly has 
come about.” 

“I see,” said Travers, “that you were not as absolutely 
without reason in your conduct as I imagined.” 

“It was very kind of you to imagine that I was likely to 
act in a manner absolutely without reason, but—well, I do not 
want to quarrel with you at this moment, because I have a fa- 
vor to ask of you.” 

“Your frankness is always to be depended upon. Let me 
assure you with equal sincerity that I shall be happy to do any- 
thing that I can for you.” 

“What you can do for me then,” she said with a sudden 
change of manner, the more charming because there was in it 
evidently no intention to charm, “is to exert your influence to 
make Phil see this girl as we see her. He has great respect for 
your opinion, he thinks you very clever, he likes you very 
much.” 

Mr. Travers lifted his shoulders slightly in his French fashion. 
“A man may regard another man as a second Solomon, and yet 
not accept his opinion about a woman,” he said. “So don’t 
rely upon my influence—although I shall not neglect to put in 
now and then a word in season. I think, however, that you 
may rely on Phil’s common sense. He is happily well endowed 
in that respect.” ; 

“No man has common sense, or any other kind of sense, 
when he is in love,” said Dorothea with an air of authority. 
“But you will try to make him see how absolutely déte she 
is?” 

“TI will endeavor to do so. With her own unconscious as- 
sistance _ the effort should not be difficult.” 
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“Tt seems very shabby, does it not, to plot against any one 
in this manner, and say odious things of her behind her back?” 
observed Miss Meynell with an air of contrition. ‘“ But what 
can I do? I have put myself in the position, and it is humili- 
ating enough to have to ask you to help me out of it.” 

If Mr. Travers thought this a little ungrateful after the hand- 
some manner in which he had agreed to render assistance, he 
did not say so. He only smiled. 

“It does seem somewhat like poetical justice,” he agreed, 
“for you know you have snubbed me fearfully on the subject 
of the fair Violet. But I don’t bear malice, and I like Phil too 
much to let him fall a prey to her, if any words of wisdom from 
my lips can prevent it. But here come our party! The ar- 
rangements with the sculptor have been speedily completed.” 

In the group that appeared at this moment through the 
western portal and met them as they slowly sauntered along the 
wide arcade there seemed to be another opinion. ‘“ Thought 
the fellow would never come,” said the general; “ but when 
he did arrive, there was no trouble in making an appointment. 
He is to come into Guadalajara to-morrow and model a like- 
ness of whoever decides to submit to the operation. And now, 
have we done our duty by San Pedro, or is there anything 
else to see?” 

Russell replied that there was a large and handsome farrd- 
guia and a beautiful old church with a sculptured front, but gen- 
eral interest in these objects appeared languid, and since a car 
for Guadalajara was on the point of starting, and Dorothea, 
whose mood was unusually subdued, made no protest, the mat- 
ter ended in their taking passage for the city which lay before 
them in shining beauty on its green plain, as they were whirled 
down grade toward it, fast as the mules could gallop. Sweet 
fresh airs came to meet them, blowing on their faces with a 
touch as if they had come from immeasurable distance over wide 
leagues of space; rich fires of sunset were burning in magnifi- 
cent resplendency above the western mountains, flooding the 
whole landscape with a glow of marvellous color, in which the 
picturesque highway with its noble trees and passing figures, the 
wide outspread fields, and the city with its ivory towers and 
gleaming domes, were less like reality than a dream of some 
fair and wonderful country, some city builded of pearl and jas- 
per, in a poet’s dream. 

CHRISTIAN REID. 
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RIVAL THEORIES ON SCRIPTURE INSPIRATION. 


‘ek HILST keenly alive to the difficulties from the 
side of theological tradition besetting any theory 
that admits the existence of error in Holy Scrip- 
ture, I would protest against the attempt to in- 
voke against such a theory as that of obiter dicta 

an odium theologicum based upon its prima facie resemblance to 
the position taken by opponents of Scripture inspiration. It 
must be remembered that the opinion safest theologically is not 
always the wisest, and that the true road may often run along 
the verge of the precipice. I shall now proceed to state its ar- 
guments, and then the counter arguments of its opponents, as 
strongly and completely as I can, and I shall do so, as more 
satisfactory to myself, in my own language. 

The theory of “oditer dicta” maintains that it is not incon- 
sistent with the Divine authorship of the Sacred Books that, 
over and above the doctrines of faith and morals contained in the 
Scriptures, and over and above the warp and woof of narrative in 
which the historical relations of God and man are conveyed, there 
may be certain statements of detail, order, or circumstance which 
we may yield to modern historical criticism in so far as it shall 
seem to make good its case against them, as simple misstate- 
ments on the part of the human authors. We shall thus no 
longer be always obliged, with St. Augustine, to have recourse 
to the supposition of a faulty codex or to a confession of blank 
ignorance. 

The Scriptures would become, in fact, a record of intermit- 
tent inspiration, the Divine action only securing that the human 
interpolations should be comparatively trifling and infrequent; 
or, in other words, the narratives of Scripture would be true in 
block, but not necessarily in such detail as to include every mi- 
nute statement. 

As regards the adverse consensus Doctorum, it is maintained 
that the point cannot be considered de materia fidet vel morum, 
since the theory in question ex professo limits itself to an area 
outside the sphere of faith and morals; that the outcome of the 
consensus falls short of the assertion that the common doctrine 
is de fide; that it may be paralleled with the patristic position as 
to verbal inspiration, now generally abandoned. 
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It is insisted that the conditions of the controversy are al- 
tered, that the views opposed by the Fathers went far beyond 
those that are now advocated, and that we have to face critical 
difficulties now which did not present themselves to the Fathers 
and Schoolmen, and which it may be presumed, had they pre- 
sented themselves, would have materially influenced their view. 

It is urged that the theory maintained by such writers as 
Holden, Chrismann, and even Ubaldi, viz., that certain details 
fall without the sphere of inspiration, although they supposed 
that these were somehow secured from error, does so far break 
the continuity of Scripture inspiration, and introduces a modifi- 
cation of the plenary theory of a Divine authorship extending 
to every statement; that, finally, since the, object of the inspira- 
tion of the original texts is the instruction of the church, we 
may accept the results now attained or attainable, in the texts 
as they have come down to us, as a gauge of the sort of accu- 
racy aimed at in the original texts, and that so we may carry 
up the kind of inaccuracy which inevitably remains after the 
fullest collation of texts, to the originals, without doing violence 
to the Divine intention in their regard. We are reminded that 
the earliest dictations and transcriptions, themselves far removed 
from the utmost reach of textual criticism, are not supposed to 
be exempt from inaccuracy, and that as regards the originals 
we may say “De non existentibus et de non apparentibus eadem est 
ratio?” 

On the other hand, the conservative opponents of the theory 
maintain that it is impossible to exclude from the “ materia 
fidei et morum” a question of the action of the Holy Spirit and 
the obligation on our part resulting from it; that even if the 
“consensus” can be interpreted as something less than an ex- 
position of the faith, such unanimity affords an argument of the 
highest probability that what is taught is nothing less than the 
faith of the church. For what other explanation can be sug- 
gested of a unanimity so imposing of so many different minds, 
in times and under circumstances so various, unless it be the 
unity of the Catholic Faith. 


THE FATHERS AND VERBAL INSPIRATION. 


The attempted parallel sought in the patristic doctrine of 
verbal inspiration is no true parallel; for verbal inspiration, even 
if taught at all in any literal sense, was certainly rejected by 
several of the most considerable Fathers, notably by St. Jerome. 
We may recognize that the Fathers were opposing views more 
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antagonistic to inspiration than the one before us, but the ques- 
tion is whether the patristic teaching does not exclude, at least 
by implication, this position as well. 

As to the new critical difficulties with which we, in contrast 
with the Fathers and Schoolmen, are supposed to be beset, it is 
insisted that what is really new in modern criticism is of alto- 
gether too wide a sweep to content itself with “ oditer dicta.” 
It attacks the warp and woof of the narrative, the intention, the 
individuality, the morality of large portions of the literary struc- 
ture—a process which all who regard the Bible as in any sense 
Divinely apart are pledged to withstand. 

Then as regards the minuter details of criticism, at least 
the Fathers had before them what must always be one of the 
most important classes of Scripture difficulty, its own apparent 
antilogies. That the pressure of such difficulties was really ap- 
preciated by them is proved by such expressions as those quoted 
from St. Augustine, to the effect that we may be driven to plead 
our utter ignorance of how the reconciliation which we are sure 
must be possible can be brought about. After all, if the testi- 
mony of the Fathers be indisputable, the question what they 
might have said under other circumstances may be regarded as 
beside the point. As to the attempt to break the chain of tra- 
dition by laying stress upon such a view as Holden's, it must 
be remembered that this view only eliminates in regard to very 
minor details the strictest form of inspiration, viz., that which 
includes suggestion, whilst leaving intact the authorization so far 
as it is concerned with preservation from error. This scrupulous 
limitation of the innovating modification is itself a testimony to 
the strength of the tradition. In answer to the final argument 
from the supposed intention as expressed in the actual result, 
we must consider that the question is really not how God might 
have adequately instructed his church, but how, according to 
theological tradition, he has thought fit to instruct her. Errors 
of transcription, multiply them as you will, carry with them 
their own limitations, confining the liberty of doubt within cer- 
tain lines, whereas the theory of “ oditer dicta’ would seem to 
open an indefinitely wide field to sceptical speculation. 


THE RISE OF MODERN CRITICISM. 


I have been anxious that both defence and attack should 
enunciate themselves in their natural volume. But now I must 
be allowed to subjoin the following remarks on behalf of the 
theory of “obiter dicta.” 1. Although it is true, as the oppo- 
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nents of the theory urge, that the Fathers were keenly alive to 
the number of Scripture difficulties, particularly its antilogies, 
yet they had no experience of the sustained pressure of modern 
criticism in small matters as in great, to which we are exposed. 
It is true that the aggressive critical movement is subject to ebb 
and flow, and that many a threatening wave breaks and scatters 
before it reaches us; still an effect, small no doubt in compari- 
son with its pretension, is produced; a sediment, as it were, is 
deposited which forms a basis for fresh accretions, and the work 
is continued and its record diffused by a mechanism of scientific 
tradition of which the Fathers knew nothing. 

In patristic and scholastic times, when a champion of anti- 

Christian science went down before a Christian lance of higher 
temper than his own, even that modicum of awkward truth 
which he might represent for the most part disappeared with 
the extravagance that proved his ruin; but now, though each 
phase of anti-Christian science in its more aggressive features 
may be convicted of unscientific excess, yet a remnant often 
abides to claim its share in controlling the area of theological 
speculation with something of the sanction of the “ securus judt- 
cat.” 
2. The science itself of literary criticism may be regarded 
as a product of comparatively modern times. Anyhow the deli- 
cate sense of likelihood—the sense not so much of what is 
possible as of what is lawful in the way of literary hypothesis, 
has been very largely developed since the Fathers wrote. We 
are thus alive to the presence of another important factor of 
thought of which they were barely conscious, and are in conse- 
quence often precluded from availing ourselves of certain her- 
meneutical effugia to which the Fathers could betake them- 
selves without scruple. These may be often ingenious, and in 
the abstract possible; nay, now and again may convey a true 
solution ; yet, on the whole, are too alien to the genius of critical 
science to be practically available. Neither can we afford, regard 
being had to the direct interests of orthodoxy, to belittle a 
science to which we owe more than one solid triumph in the 
field of Biblical criticism. 

Whatever may have been the church’s quarrel now and 
again, on special grounds, with scientific men, she has never 
quarrelled with science, but has always at least left an opening 
for its last word.) In prgportion as any science tends to 
emerge from what I may Call the personal phase of hypothe. 
sis into that of scientific verification, it has been the instinct 
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of Faith to welcome her as a younger sister with whom it should 
be possible to dwell amicably in the house of their common 
Father. To regard the Galileo episode as an example of the 
normal relations of the church and science is only possible for 
those who have persistently misread the history both of the one 
and of the other. 

3. It has always been reckoned a principle of Catholic con- 
duct in presence of a volume recognized as certainly inspired, 
in which God has certainly spoken, to accept the inspiration 
as in possession with regard to the whole of the contents, ex- 
cept just so far as this or that portion or aspect should be 
shown to fall without the inspired sphere. This is particularly 
insisted on even by the liberalizing Di Bartolo (J Criteri) in his 
exhibition of the theoty of “ obiter dicta” as a principle for all 
time necessary. As when God spoke to Moses out of the burn- 
ing bush there was no question of measuring the exact sphere 
traced by the Divine rays, but “He said ‘Come not nigh hither; 
put off the shoes from thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” Now, if we regard the expressions of 
Fathers and theologians in the light of this principle; if we 
recollect, that is to say, the extent to which they must have 
been affected by it, we shall understand that they could hardly 
fail to speak more strongly and absolutely than it can be proved 
that their descendants, in the emergence of new difficulties, are 
required to speak; and we may fairly hesitate to accept what 
they assert, even where their assertion is least equivocal, as the 
precise logical alternative of what they would condemn. I 
think these remarks are of importance as confirming my position, 
that the consensus Patrum in this case lacks the necessary pre- 
cision for deciding the question. 


DICTA V. DEFINITIONS. 


And now as to my own attitude towards the theory, I should 
like to make a distinction. The “ oditer dictum” in its native 
sense concerns the form of the enunciation merely, without any 
reference to the matter of what is said—its bearing, ¢.g., up- 
on faith and morals. The expression is drawn from the usage 
of Canon Law. It is applied to statements outside the course 
of the enactment or definition in hand. Such dicta may be 
materially far more of the substance of faith\and morals than 
the definition itself. For instance, the “ obitef dictum” may be 
a statement concerning the Trinity, whilst the definition or en- 
actment may deal with the Immaculate Conception or the Duty 
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of Fasting. Nevertheless, in form the “ oditer dictum” is beside 
the matter in hand, and thus external to the authority, infallible 
or otherwise, of the enactment. Now, when this phrase is ap- 
plied to certain minute portions of Holy Writ, I ask myself 
whether it is meant still to preserve its proper character of a 
distinction secundum formam, or, on the other hand, without any 
suggestion of such difference of form, nay, whilst supposing the 
form of expression and the circumstances to be identical, is the 
distinction to be grounded merely upon the supposed relative 
importance of the matter? In the latter case I must confess 
that I should feel that Scripture was presented to me in a novel 
and untraditional light as a record of intermittent inspiration, 
containing in the same plane of expression important truths and 
minute (possible) falsities. I should feel that I was parting 
company in a most painful manner, which nothing but necessity 
could justify, with the current of theological tradition; that I 
was, as it were, cutting off close to the trunk boughs which the 
Fathers had spent their lives in dressing. 

On the other hand, if what I regard as the native use of the 
“obiter dictum” be maintained, and the theory used exclusively 
to distinguish subtle differences of form and emphasis, I could 
recognize it as a development, even if an extreme development, 
of ancient usage. Its effect would be, whilst leaving intact the 
old doctrine of the necessary truth of all the “ves et sententie” 
of Holy Writ, to show that sundry items which were wont, here- 
tofore, to be so reckoned really belong to the form or vehicle 
of instruction rather than to its matter, and may so be subject 
to the inaccuracy which is allowed to attach as a possible phe- 
nomenon to the form. 

These would certainly be facts and sentiments recorded in 
Scripture, but ex hypothest would not be of those facts wherein 
Scripture instructs us. Their inaccuracy would be the outcome 
of conditions which must ever qualify the reception and trans- 
mission of truth in the .case of all who possess the truth in 
earthen vessels. They would mark the points of incidence of 
the Divine truth upon the mass of human nescience and human 
misconception, associations which Truth, in its ministry upon 
earth, must needs appropriate as a mean but necessary gar- 
ment. The light that condescends to the partial illumination of 
a dark place consents to become itself partial darkness. They 
would be analogous to those points in a parable which have no 
moral significance in themselves, but are required to complete 
the pictorial vehicle. Certain of such imperfections in form may 
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be inevitable if the emphasis of the instruction is not to be de- 
stroyed. For instance, a quotation is made from the Septuagint 
in St. Stephen’s speech. Beyond the purport of the quotation 
in which the Septuagint version adequately represents the origi- 
nal, but still in a context qualifying it secundum formam, there 
is an inaccuracy. This could not be corrected in the quotation 
without distracting the hearers’ attention from the main purpose 
of the quotation, and laying a misleading stress upon a quite in- 
significant matter. Again, if an event to which the sacred writer 
refers for the sake of its essential lesson is inaccurately local- 
ized and circumstanced in popular estimation, the popular color- 
ing must be to some extent preserved under pain of a like frus- 
tration. On the other hand, according to this theory it would 
be impossible for the sacred writer, even in the minutest matter, 
to assert the untrue in formal contradistinction to the true al- 
ternative, for then. the emphasis would stamp the statement as 
an integral portion of Scripture instruction. \ Wherever, then, 
rival claims as to fact, in however limited an area, are recognized 
as worthy of adjustment, the judgment of a greater than Solo- 
mon will secure the truth. An “oditer” in regard to form or 


emphasis,/though doubtless lying closer to the matter than the 
outside garment of order and diction to which all irregularities 
were of old confined, nevertheless leaves the matter of the in- 
struction intact; whereas an “oditer’’ grounded exclusively up- 
on an @ priort conception of relative importance seems to allow 
the matter of the instruction to be interpolated with probable 


falsities. 


ANCIENT EXEGESIS. 


And now it will be well to consider what provision is offered 
upon the old lines for the explanation of Scripture difficulties. 
I would premise that it has never been understood to follow 
from the obligation of not contradicting the Fathers in the in- 
terpretation of Scripture that interpretations, or even what may 
be termed principles of interpretation, which were unknown to 
the Fathers, are therefore to be rejected... A view may be “ grea- 
ter opinionem Patrum” without therefore being contra. We are 
bound by the general rule laid down by the Council of Trent 
not to interpret Scripture “against the unanimous sense of the 
Fathers in matters of faith and morals appertaining to the edi- 
fication of Christian doctrine.” Barbosa, commenting on this 
Passage and appealing to Vasquez and Bafies, points out that an 
interpretation “preter unanimem sensum Patrum” is not for- 
bidden., 
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As regards the general system of Scripture interpretation 
both St. Augustine and St. Thomas emphatically warn us) 
against the danger of scandalizing men of science by contra- 
dicting the results of their experiments, “lest, on the one hand, 
we should close to them the way of salvation, and, on the other, 
be found to have canonized for Scripture our own whimsies.”* 
We are to interpret Scripture by reason, not reason by Scrip- 
ture. 

St. Augustine (Ep. vi. ad Marcel.) says: “If a reason, however 
acute, be brought against an authority of Scripture, it is a false 
semblance, for it cannot really be true; again, if to manifest cer- 
tain reason be objected an authority of Scripture, he does not 
understand who doth so, and does not object to the truth the 
real sense of Scripture, to which he cannot attain, but his own.” 
Henry of Ghent, one of the most illustrious Schoolmen of the 
fourteenth century, thus enforces the same lesson (Sum., qu. 2, 
fol. 74). After speaking of the highest degree of natural wis. 
dom, he says: “To this if the letter of Scripture seemeth con- 
trary, this is only because it is ill understood, and in that case we 
must trust rather to natural reason than to the authority (passage 
quoted as authority) of Scripture in respect to that sense which 
the letter exhibits contrary to reason, and another sense is 
to be looked for until that one is found which is in accord 
with reason.” 

MATTER AND MANNER. 


The moral or religious truth, or the a in the history of 


the relations between God and man, which was intended to be 
revealed, is the innermost core, so to speak, of Scripture; and 
this, of course, is conveyed with absolute fidelity. The outer- 
most skin is the language, diction, style of the writer, and this 
admits of a variety of imperfections corresponding with his men- 
tal condition and circumstances. Between these lies the debat- 
able ground.. Are all combinations of subject and predicate to 
be regarded as of the substance of Scripture, or may some of 
these be relegated to the human clothing; and if so, which may 
be so relegated? There is no difficulty in allowing that illustra- 
tions which are appeals to popular notions precisely because they 
are popular, may fail in correctness—eg., in the region of 
natural history; but they would not be misstatements, because 
the intention—the objective intention—is to appeal to a familiar 
image, abstracting from the question whether it is a fact or 


* See de Gen. ad lit., lib. i. cap. 18 and 19, and Sum., pars. i. qu. 68, art. 1. 
VOL, LVII.—15 
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not. We are not concerned to maintain, whether true or not, 
that eagles, according to the Psalmist’s image, really carry their 
young upon their shoulders. Had the Phoenix been a tradition 
in Palestine, it could have been fairly and truthfully used as an 
illustration. 

Again, descriptions of events in which language is used hav- 
ing its origin in unscientific, and so far untrue, conceptions, as in 
the first chapters of Genesis, need involve no deflection from 
truth in a narration not professing to be scientific. There is 
much, no doubt, in Holy Scripture which could never have been 
related in the manner it is if the writers had not been ignorant 
of many things of which we are aware, and so may indirectly 
and obiter convey a false impression, whilst directly they only 
say what is true, regard being had to their scope and circum- 
stances. Thus, a small child returning from a long ramble at. his 
father’s side, through a ‘erra incognita of lane and woodland, 
relates to those at home every incident that befell the party 
from the outset to the end, and the father nods his confirmation 
of a narrative which, though in manner all compact of childish 
ignorances, is yet in substance true and homogeneous and pre- 
serving the analogy of facts. 


THE QUESTION OF BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 


Though the strict truth were maintained of any direct state- 
ment that such and such events happened in one order and 
not in another, or that such and such persons stood in such and 
such relations to one another, it would not therefore follow 
that an inverted order, or a simple letting drop of intervals of 
time and place, involves error. Historical portraits may be ar- 
ranged upon some other principle than that of chronological or- 
der. Some portraits may be transposed and some omitted, with 
the object of bringing into relief certain relations of cause and 
effect. To particular points to which it is meant to direct at- 
tention every other point in the picture presented by the sacred 
writer may be subordinated, and in deference to the same scope 
other points which have a real existence do not appear in the 
picture at all. Mabillon in his crztigue on Vossius remarks: “It 
would seem that there is nothing to be affirmed for certain con- 
cerning the age of the world, for during the first four centuries 
the Latin Church followed the computation of the Septuagint, 
which even still the Roman Church retains in the martyrology 
for the nativity of Christ.” Father Bellink, S.J.: “There is no 
chronology in the Bible; the genealogies of our Sacred Books 
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from which we have derived a series of dates are full of gaps. 
How many years have been let fall in this broken series one 
cannot say. Science is at liberty to throw back the deluge as 
many centuries as it may find necessary.” (Etudes Relig. ap. 
Reusch Bib. und Nat., p. 444.) 

The use of numbers by the Hebrews and kindred races 
shows that it was their way to regard numbers as symbols 
rather than as facts. The numbers in the prediluvian genealo- 
gies may have been intended to represent a truth, but it cer- 
tainly cannot be proved to have been a truth strictly chrono- 
logical. See Lenormant (Ast. de /’Orient, |. i. p. 7), whose 
language very much resembles that of Father Bellink. 

Again, it is highly probable that various sentences which at 
first sight appear to be categorical statements of what literally 
took place are not really so, but are mere descriptions according 
to certain generally accepted notes. The Duke of Wellington, 
if I recollect right, used to be called “the hero of a hundred 
fights.” In Scripture such a statement would probably be 
thrown into the form of a statement—“ and he also it was who 
fought a hundred battles.” The fact, supposing it to be one, 
that he only fought ninety-nine would not violate the truth of 
the sentence, because, in spite of its categorical form, it would 
be an epithet and nothing more. To prove that it was more 
than this it would have to be shown that the contradictory had 
been contemplated and rejected. Such a statement might be 
regarded as an “‘obiter dictum” in accordance with what I ven- 
ture to think is the fairer use of the term as “ oditer,” not in 
respect to the matter merely but in respect to the form. 


THE APOSTLES’ NARRATIVE STYLE. 


Our detection of such “ oditer dicta” of form in Holy Scrip- 
ture will depend upon our knowledge of the genius of the lan- 
guage, and the phraseology and ways of thought of the period 
of the sacred writer. The form of such knowledge will be gen- 
eral and negative, in the sense that in such cases we shall have 
no right to apply to the statement the common standard of 
literary accuracy. It will be brought home to the particular 
case through the critical difficulties that may be objected against 
the literal interpretation. It cannot be denied that in this re- 
spect we have an advantage over our predecessors. With us 
the literary sense is distinctly keener and more learned than it 
ever was before. I doubt whether the following piece of criti- 
cism would not be distinctly “preter,” though assuredly in no 
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way “contra” the “sensis Patrum.” It concerns the words of 
Christ recorded by St. John which it is sometimes impossible to 
regard as the “ ipsisstma verba,” although the “directa Jlocutio” 
would at first sight suggest their being so. 

In a note to page 93 of the “Gospel according to St. John” 
(Cambridge, 1881) Mr. Plummer quotes as follows from a pri- 
vate letter written by Cardinal Newman-in 1878: “Every one 
writes in his own style. St. John gives our Lord’s words in his 
own way. At that time the third person was not so commonly 
used in history as it is now. When a reporter gives one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches in the newspaper, if he uses the first per- 
son, I understand not only the matter but the style, the words 
to be Gladstone’s ; when the third, I consider the style, etc., to be 
the reporter’s own. But in ancient times the distinction was 
not made. Thucydides uses the dramatic method; yet Spartan 
and Athenian speak in Thucydidean Greek. And so every 
clause of our Lord’s speeches in St. John may be in St. John’s 
Greek, yet every clause may contain the matter which our 
Lord spoke in Aramaic. Again, St. John might and did select 
or condense (as being inspired for that purpose) the matter of 
our Lord’s discourses, as that with Nicodemus, and thereby 
the wording might be St. John’s, though the matter might still 
be our Lord’s.” 

The ‘‘ obiter dictum” here, in the discourse with Nicodemus, 
would be the implication in the form “verily, verily I say unto 
you” that these were His very words; an accretion upon what 
alone we are obliged to accept, viz., that He spoke to this 
effect. 

Again, what at first sight appears to be merely a prose nar- 
rative, subject altogether to the conditions of prose, may sud- 
denly assume the privilege of poetry, and condense picturesque 
events chronologically separate into one. It does not lose its 
truth thereby, but its truth with its art assumes a new 
character. 

I think it not unreasonable to suppose that the sacred writers 
sometimes saw rather than heard; that neither words were dic- 
tated nor events suggested to them; but they were told to set 
down what they saw, whilst it was Divinely secured that what 
they saw should as far as it went represent the fact, and the 
words they used should faithfully convey the vision to their 
hearers or readers. I think this may occasionally apply in its 
degree to historical portions of the Scriptures, and even to events 
of which the sacred writers had been eye-witnesses, as well as 
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to the prophet’s visions; for is not memory a vision involving 
an exercise of the same power—the imagination—which minis- 
ters to the prophet’s vision ? 

This theory seems to me to explain sundry difficulties; the 
hiatuses become foreshortenings, the discrepancies the result of 
different angles of vision. You may stand upon Calvary in 
vision as well as in reality, where you can observe one thief or 
both. Yon caravan crossing the desert, according as you look 
at it, in front or sideways, is a spot or a line. The line is the 
fuller representation of what is actually there ; but from where 
the painter may be standing it is a spot merely, and to paint 
it otherwise would be to destroy the truth of the picture. 

Another important provision for the accommodation of 
Scripture difficulties is the principle of parabolical interpretation, 
which consists in allegorizing, or rendering in a figurative sense, 
certain passages, the natural and proper sense of which seems 
to present serious difficulties, or to be beside the mark. Ex- 
cesses, unnecessary licenses in this direction, have often been 
condemned by the church; but the principle has never been 
condemned. Neither, as I have said above, can the generally 
narrative character of the relation in a writer under the influence 
of inspiration preclude the possibility of such poetic flights, or 
even make them improbable. 


THE ALLEGORICAL METHOD. 


At the same time the church has always been conservatively 
jealous of anything tending unnecessarily to oust the proper 
literal sense which is assumed to be in possession. The Fathers 
and Schoolmen, for example, generally interpret the account of 
Dives and Lazarus as relating to real persons; a few, amongst 
others Justin and Theophylact, insist upon reading it as a para- 
ble. St. Cyprian, as quoted by a Lapide and Maldonatus (in 
Matt. iv.), interprets the passage, “ Then the devil took Him into 
the holy city and placed Him on a pinnacle of the temple,” and 
again “upon a high mountain, and showed Him all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory thereof,” as a vision, a phan- 
tasmic semblance, not a reality; and although the passage is 
assuredly not Cyprian’s, and the interpreta meets with little 
favor, yet it is at least allowed to stand or fall upon its own 
merits and not condemned on any general ground. 

Even in the case of a passage for the:proper literal inter- 
pretation of which there should be a veritable “consensus Pa- 
trum,” it would still have to be shown that a point of faith or 
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morals was involved before the exhibition of a new parabolical 
or poetical interpretation could be regarded as prohibited. Not 
long ago the Bishop of Clifton, in the Dudiin Review, put out a 
theory according to which the first verses of Genesis are to be 
considered no longer, as the Fathers and Schoolmen considered 
them, a relation of events occurring in a certain chronological 
order, but a hymn of praise to the Creator, for the sanctifica- 
tion of the Seventh Day, in which the order of the different 
creations may be regarded as quite arbitrary, and following no 
other norm save the poet’s fancy. I have no intention of enter- 
ing into the merits of the theory, of which I have failed as yet 
to perceive either the necessity or the attractiveness; but what- 
ever may be said of its rashness as an exegetical hypothesis, it 
gainsays no “ consensus Patrum circa fidem et mores.” If it sins at 
all, it sins as an excess in the application of the allegorizing 
principle, and not as an innovation in kind. 

I do not pretend that all that has been said here under the 
head of “provision upon the old lines” is to be found precisely 
in the writings of the Fathers and theologians, but that it all 
follows the analogy of their method; its result being constantly 
to deflect all charge of inaccuracy from the matter to the man- 
ner and vehicle of the Scripture record. 


H. I. D. RYDER. 
Oratory, Edgbaston. 
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ANGELS OF THE HOLY CHILDHOOD. 

y Wo: H! who are they, the white-robed, golden crowned 
Fair things that stand in ever-widening zones 
The great white throne of God and Christ around, 

And fitly fill the fallen angels’ thrones? 
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Belike the morning star that oft I see, 
Athro’ the pictured panes o’er Mary’s shrine, 
That look with dark-bright beauty down on me. 


And oh! methinks that when they raise sweet notes 
From pearly lutes to Him whose choir they are, 

My name like minor sweet from their glad throats 
Drifts through the theme in many a liquid bar. 


And in their flight between me and the throne, 
Down gliding like the swallow’s dip to earth, 
And shooting up, like stars ’gainst heaven thrown, 

They beckon me with almost human mirth. 


I must be dreaming! Did I hear them call 

The names of earth—of sister, brother, friend ? 
I know them not; and still around me fall 

Soft touches, kisses that with laughter blend: 


And one in fulness rich of womanhood, 
And one a girl, like half-blown lily fair, 
One rosy bulb of baby flesh and blood 
Pursue me with sweet fondlings everywhere; | 


While every one of this fair trinity 
The others call by my own name—my own; 
And then I hear a kind voice speak to me: 
“Thy children these that stand around My throne. 


“Thy alms the ransom-bond, so gladly given, 
Redeemed from Afric, India, and. Cathay 
These souls that else had never entered heaven 
Who for ¢hy coming ceaseless ever pray.” 
J. A. O'BRIEN. 


College of the Holy Ghost, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE STAR OF FAITH. 


A TALE OF 1492. 


‘* *Tis the warm South, where Europe spreads her lands 
Like fretted leaflets, breathing on the deep, 
Broad-breasted Spain, leaning with equal love, 

A calm earth-goddess, crowned with corn and vines, 

On the mid-sea that moans with memories 

Andon the untrammelled ocean, whose vast tides 

Pant dumbly passionate with dreams of youth.” 
—George Eliot. 


, HE early spring had come in flowering luxuriance 
to the sun-favored Andalusia. The patio, or 
court-yard, of the hospitable home of Sefior Pin- 
zon, in the town of Palos, had become once 

| more the scene of festivity which the brief win- 
ter had relegated to hall and saloon. 


Taught by the Moor’s poetic love of nature, the Spaniard, 
shutting himself in the privacy of his home, shut in a part of 
nature’s loveliness. The patio was the central spot of the home- 
life. Here, under the canopy of the southern sky, surrounded 
by blooming luxuriance, the family met in the various occupa- 
tions and diversions of domestic life. Here the mornings were 
spent, the ladies bending over their embroideries while their 
lords related news heard abroad; and here, too, the invited 
guests assembled in festive merriment. 

On this occasion the charm of the gay scene was enhanced 
by the joyous kindliness of the season. The air was balmy and 
fragrant with the bursting orange-blossoms, more beautiful than 
the golden fruit in its wintry prime. In the midst of blooming 
shrubs the fountain with its clear, pure water splashed in silvery 
playfulness. Its music mingled harmoniously with the rippling 
laughter and merry voices of cavaliers and maidens in brilliant 
costumes of red and yellow, purple and gold, blue and white, 
some of whom were grouped about the fountain, while others 
moved gracefully among the orange-trees and budding roses in 
the garden beyond. 

For a moment there was a lull in jest and laughter as all 
eyes turned in one direction. 

Through the long, colonnaded hall, that led to the patio, ap- 
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proached the charming hostess, Sefiora Pinzon. Beside her 
walked a tall knight of noble presence, light-haired, blue-eyed, 
with the beauty of the North—a fair, athletic giant, such as the 
darker natives of Andalusia adored—the ideal knight of chivalry 
and romance. 

“All my friends must know you, sefior,” the hostess said. 
“T shall not show any partiality”; then she added, looking about 
her, “all but one, whom you will not care to know.” 

“Why not?” he asked in surprise. “Would I not be 
charmed to know all friends of the sefiora?” 

“No,” she answered, amused at his astonishment, “ this friend 
of mine, strange to say, must be an enemy of yours.” 

“ An enemy!” he exclaimed, frowning unconsciously. 

“One you would not wish to fight, sefior,” the lady con- 
tinued, smiling. ‘“ Your enemy—since you have made yourself 
famous at Granada, and shared in capturing the dearest prize 
among Moorish treasures, the Alhambra—is no other than a lit- 
tle Moorish maiden. You shall see her, but when I tell you her 
history you will agree with me that a meeting would not be 
pleasant for either. 

“Her father, who is a descendant of ‘the Moorish prince, 
Ali-Casim, in his youth became a Christian, adopting the sur- 
name ‘de las Palmas.’ You may have heard of Don Pedro de 
las Palmas? That is he. 

“ His wife, whom he worships, is a Mohammedan, and he has 
never been able to change her views of religion. 

“So fondly does he cherish her that he has even indulged her 
wish to bring up their only child, a daughter, in the Moham- 
medan faith. 

“Strange to say, mother and daughter, though they are ro- 
mantically devoted to the great prophet and to the traditions 
of their race, accept very gladly the freedom given them by the 
Christian belief of their lord. 

“ Laila is a lovely young creature; she shares all our pleas- 
ures and amusements, and indeed mingles only in Christian so- 
ciety. She has formed warm attachments for many of our 
Christian young girls, her former schoolmates, among whom is 
my daughter Mercedes, and she has always since her childhood 
been a general favorite among us. However, her friends in her 
presence avoid speaking of Granada, as well as of the misfor- 
tunes of her countrymen—these are tender subjects.” 

“ Ah! sefior,” exclaimed the sefiora, suddenly noticing the 
crest embroidered in gold on the knight’s breast, a sword gules 
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with cross-shaped handle, and beneath the letters, elaborate yet 
distinct, ‘Sanguine Arabum.’ You are a knight of St. Jago. 
Another reason for our esteem; but also,” she added smiling, 
“for not meeting the descendant of a Moorish prince. 

“Ah! those young ladies will not forgive me for keeping 
you so long. Pardon me,” she said, gracefully leading the knight 
towards a group of laughing maidens by the fountain-side. 

The sefiora took evident pride and pleasure in presenting her 
guest, “ Don Roderigo de Veredas.” 

The Andalusian maidens, with their arch, coquettish graces, 
failed to make a deep impression on the heart of the hero of 
Granada. 

The scene with its mellow lights and tender shadows, its 
grace of form, harmony of color, could not hold enchanted one 
who loved the dangers of conflict. Roderigo looked about him 
curiously for the one discordant note hidden somewhere in the 
score. 

Where was the Moorish maiden whose feelings his presence 
unwittingly offended ? 

At the farthest end of the court, just above the low shrub- 
bery, he saw a dark-crowned head with a long white veil thrown 
back, making a vapory background for features of exceeding 
beauty. Warm rose-tints blushed through the olive complexion 
and long, silky lashes softened the dark eyes—now pensively 
cast down, now raised, beaming and intelligent, to her compan- 
ion’s face. 

The tiny embroidered cap, with long silken tassel worn 
above her ear, the golden sequins sparkling on her breast, re- 
vealed his lovely enemy. No other surely would appear in 
Moorish costume. 

Alas! that his enemy was so fair; and alas! that the fairest 
flower of that Andalusian evening was his enemy. 

Some one, thinking to please the knight, spoke in loud tones 
of the splendid courage of the Christian heroes, mentioning the 
name of Granada. Don Roderigo felt as though he had re- 
ceived a personal insult, and declared that he had seen a finer 
courage, that of the conquered. 

Laila, the Moorish maiden, heard both remarks and looked 
up quickly at the warrior who had defended her kinsmen. In 
that glance she saw in the knight’s blue eyes a trace of aus- 
terity, and through them revealed a soul of noble, generous 
manhood, in striking contrast with the cavaliers she had known, 
with their songs and their guitars. 
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“An Asturian from Oviedo,” some one had whispered. 
Laila’s thoughts flew back to Pelayo, the only Christian hero 
she admired. His followers and their descendants, the Asturians, 
had ever guarded their hearth-stones from the invader; they 
alone had never bent their necks in submission to the Moor, 
even at the height of the latter’s power. 

Here, then, was one of these noblest of Christian warriors. 
Laila’s heart gave a throb of gladness that Granada had been 
taken by such men as this one. 

Far better that than to have succumbed to less worthy 
hands. 

While these thoughts were flitting through the young girl’s 
mind a friend asked permission to examine her pearl fan, a 
rare beauty of exquisite workmanship. 

After admiring the dainty gem she handed it back to its 
owner, but Laila in taking her treasure let it slip from her 
hands. The fragile thing shivered in pieces on the marble floor 
of the patio. 

Some of the pieces fell at Don Roderigo’s feet. He hastened 
to gather them, and with a courtly bow restored them to their 
owner. 

“ Allow me, sefiorita,” he said, examining with interest the 
pieces of pearl inlaid with gold in curious figures. “I have an 
attendant who is skilful in repairing these delicate articles, and 
if you will confer so great a favor upon me, I shall see that it 
is returned to you in good condition.” 

“It does not matter, sefior,” she said. 

“Thank you,” and she bowed, smiling a little forced smile, 
while she thought: “No, never while I live shall this man, 
who has shared in the humiliation of my people, do me a favor.” 

In spite, however, of this brave determination, it was not 
very long before it was evident that Laila had not only given 
her fan but her heart to the Christian knight. 

Roderigo lingered some weeks longer than he had intended 
in the little seaport town. 

With the proper credentials, he presented himself at Laila’s 
home, the castle of her father, Don Pedro de las Palmas. 

Don Pedro welcomed the young knight with enthusiasm, and 
the latter wondered how one so earnest in his devotion to 
Christianity could have had so little influence over the religious 
opinions of his wife and daughter. 

He did not know that Laila in her heart branded as 
cowardice her father’s conversion, coinciding as it did with his 
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countrymen’s defeat. To the young girl’s oriental fancy religion 
was not a matter of reason but of fidelity to one’s countrymen’s 
standard, and her father, by abandoning the creed of his ances. 
tors, had, in her eyes, been guilty of treachery. 

Consequently Don Pedro’s opinion was not likely to have 
great weight with his fair daughter, though his authority was 
unquestioned. 

His consent to the betrothal of his child and Don Roderigo 
was cheerfully given, but the aversion of Fatima, Laila’s mother, 
remained to be overcome. Here was a battle to be fought more 
difficult than a mere combat of arms, and here again the 
Christian triumphed. Fatima was won at last by the knight's 
gentle courtesy, his invariable grace, and perhaps by the per- 
suasive and pleasing argument of his fair beauty and true, laugh. 
ing blue eyes. 

However that may be, when Roderigo left Palos to return to 
court Fatima had given her consent to the bond of a promised 
marriage between her daughter and the Christian hero. 


Shortly after Roderigo’s departure Laila began to perceive a 
strange, subdued agitation in the town; there were vague rumors, 
harsh whisperings, and then loud and angry murmurs. What 
could it mean? Julita, Laila’s little maid, told her a strange 
story about an Italian who was trying to inveigle the people into 
a wild scheme of sailing west across the “Mare Tenebrosum” 
in the hope of reaching India. 

“This, of course, is absurd,” Laila declared. “Surely one 
would not seek an eastern country by sailing west !” 

Julita and her ignorant informers had undoubtedly made a 
gross mistake. 

Great indeed was the young girl’s astonishment to learn, 
on questioning her father, that an Italian named Cristobal 
Colon had indeed proposed a plan to sail towards the west, 
hoping to reach India, and to prove his theory that the world 
was round. She grew deeply interested in the story of Colon’s 
various attempts to bring his project before the court; of the 
court sages’ learned arguments against the theory; of Father 
Perez’s stanch friendship for the Italian; then the friar’s ¢florts 
to aid his friend by appealing in person to the queen. Her in- 
terest verged on enthusiasm when she learned that the queen, 
in answer to this appeal, had pledged her jewels to procure 
money for the venture, and had given Sefior Colon authority to 
raise ships and men in Palos. 
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“ But who will be brave enough to accompany him?” Laila 
exclaimed. 

“We shall see,” said Don Pedro. “It is a rash business, I 
fear.” 

Then suddenly the young girl felt a deep  satisfaction—it 
was almost joy—at the thought that Roderigo had gone back to 
Castile. 

The spring had melted into summer, and Andalusia was a 
garden of ripe beauty; yet gloom hung over the little port of 
Palos that the charm of summer could not dispel. The royal 
mandate to raise ships and men for Colon’s expedition had been 
read on May 23; yet no one had come forward. A court offi- 
cial was sent to enforce the order, and the town was in a panic 
of wild excitement. Never before had Isabella taken such a 
position towards her subjects; she, who had always seemed to 
them gentle and lovely, now appeared before them in the guise 
of a heartless tyrant. 

The tribute exacted from the town was looked upon as an 
unheard-of demand. 

One evening Julita appeared before her mistress bathed in 
tears. 

“ Sefiorita, sefiorita,” she exclaimed, “the Pinta has been 
seized and Juan, my poor brother, is one of the crew! He 
never was afraid of anything in his life. He would be will- 
ing to fight as well as anybody if they sent him to war; but he 
would rather die than sail on the “ Mare Tenebrosum,” as they 
call it. There are dark monsters out there, sefiorita. They flap 
their black wings in the air, and seize men and ships. They drag 
them high up in the air and throw them off the earth into 
the fearful dark caverns, where they are buried for ever.” 

Laila shuddered ; not so much at the thought of those mon- 
sters whose reality she doubted, but the vague uncertainty of 
the unknown seas filled her with terror. She tried to comfort 
the poor girl, but the task seemed impossible. Did not a fate 
worse than death await her beloved brother ? 

Seeing in Julita’s grief that of hundreds of the towns-people, 
Laila felt a growing indignation for the authors of so much 
misery. 

Yes, she was glad Roderigo was away from the town. The 
Padre Perez was his friend; who knew what influence he might 
have brought to bear on that brave, impulsive spirit? ‘ Was 
it wicked and selfish?” Laila asked herself—this tremulous glad- 
ness in the midst of the town’s distress. 
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She wept and sorrowed with those soon to be bereaved, but 
through all was that indescribable feeling of joy at Roderigo’s 
absence from Palos. 

In her letters to Roderigo the young girl made no mention 
of Cristobal Colon. Soon, seeing that the voyage was inevit- 
able, she began to wish intensely for the ships’ speedy depar- 
ture. Everything tended to make the desire stronger. The 
Pinzons, Roderigo’s friends, had come forward with money and 
ships; they had offered their beautiful little Miva for the en- 
terprise. 

Alas! that the Genoese adventurer had found refuge in 
the town. How the time dragged, and how slow were the pre. 
parations ! 

At last all arrangements were complete, in spite of a thou- 
sand obstacles that had barred their progress. 

The officers were arriving, the grand alguazil of the arma- 
ment was in town, and Cristobal Colon only awaited an east 
wind to send him westward. 

Laila’s spirits rose again; she saw the dark foreboding in her 
heart about to vanish in air. She had sent Julita home to stay 
with her brother and to comfort her poor mother, and, singing 
a snatch of song from a Moorish ballad, she caught up her 
embroidery and tripped out to the cooler patio to ply her 
needle by the fountain-side. Suddenly, unannounced, Roderigo 
stood before her. 

Involuntarily she gave an exclamation of despair. At this mo- 
ment no being or object could have filled her heart with 
greater terror. 

“Tell me that I am wrong; that my fears have _ been 
foolish fancies!” she exclaimed, looking wistfully in Roderigo’s 
face with a last effort to hope against an overwhelming cer- 
tainty; but his eyes were full of a pitying tenderness that 
answered her only too plainly. She covered her face with her 
hands, giving utterance to a low, moaning cry. Then, raising 
her eyes, she asked beseechingly: “‘ Have you already repented 
of a fleeting fancy for a daughter of the Moorish race? Then, 
indeed, will my prayers be of no avail; but if you love me, you 
will not let me ask in vain. You will renounce this mad voys 
age; you will go back to Castile? This is the proof of your 
affection that I ask.” 

“ Laila,” he said, pityingly yet with a firmness that left her 
no hope, “behold in this undertaking the best assurance of my 
unchanging and unchangeable love for you. You have re- 
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proached me for the motto on my shield. The words “San- 
guine Arabum ” ring unpleasantly in your ears, as in mine since 
I have known you. You would not have me bear arms against 
your compatriots. Then would you wish me to dishonor my 
knighthood by dallying in the perfumed patio, exchanging my 
sword for a lute or guitar? No; that would be unworthy of 
me and of you.” : 

“Alas!” Laila exclaimed, “have I been the cause of this 
madness ? Have I urged you to this folly by standing in the 
way of your vows against my people? Then think of me no 
more. Let it be as though we had never met. I release you 
from your vows to me. Go wheresoever you will, but do not 
rush to this unknown and terrible fate.” 

“Laila,” he said, taking her hand gently, “do you not know 
that I would not be released; that what I am doing I do be- 
cause it seems to me the deed most worthy a soldier of the 
Cross? Would that I could make you understand! Then would 
you help me with your gentle words of hope and kindness. 
Then—” but Laila interrupted him. 

“Oh! how cruel you are in your courage,” she exclaimed. 
“Is it brave to make her suffer most who loves you best? You 
do not fear death; you have learned to face it easily; but I 
shall tremble for you at countless tortures you may never have 
to endure; death would be better than these terrors. Pity me, 
Roderigo, if you have no pity for yourself.” 

“May God be merciful and help us both!” he said simply, 
and bending low over her hand, he kissed it reverently and 
withdrew. 

From her lattice Laila saw horse and rider disappearing be- 
yond the tall cypress-trees and palms. 

Thinking of her sorrow, would he not relent, would he not 
hesitate before taking the fatal step? 

No; she knew too well he had measured the sacrifice, that 
it included her sorrow, but that, painful as was her grief to his 
chivalrous spirit, it would not be an obstacle to the step he 
was about to take. He had burnt his ships behind him; he 
would never willingly turn back. Yet she could not let him go. 
Prayer and entreaty had failed. She would have recourse to 
subterfuge. Rapidly a scheme matured in her mind, embold- 
ened to desperation by her beloved one’s danger. 

She would write him a letter telling him that she was ill, and 
wished to speak with him before he embarked, praying him to 
return to the castle with the messenger. She would keep in- 
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formed of the preparations for departure, and the evening be- 
fore the ship’s sailing, disguising herself as a page, would herself 
bear the message, conduct Roderigo back to the castle to the 
inner room of the tower. Strong, impervious to sound, and 
never visited by any inmates of the castle, there he should be 
her prisoner until the ships were far out on the waters. With 
Julita in her confidence she feared no difficulty in accomplishing 
her object. With feverish impatience Laila had waited for 
Julita’s return. The girl brought startling news. All preparations 
had been made for immediate departure. Every soul but the 
admiral would sleep on board that night, and the first breeze 
would send them out towards the “Mare Tenebrosum.” The maid 
entered heartily into her mistress’s scheme. In a short time 
Laila, equipped as a page, was riding boldly down the hill-side 
to the town. Going first to the house of Sefior Pinzon—Rode- 
rigo’s host—she was told that he had gone to the shore, where 
Padre Perez was to address the crowd. 

Still Laila rode on through the tortuous streets of the old 
Moorish town, past the white-washed houses, quaint towers, and 
blooming gardens. 

Near the shore the houses grew taller and more rigid. 
They were the buildings devoted to commerce; yet among 
them a rounded tower frequently relieved the stern outlines, 
one caught glimpses also on the straight balconies of roses 
blooming amid green foliage and drooping vines, with here and 
there a garden spot. 

A crowd had assembled about the dock. 

Laila shuddered at the sight of the caravels, looming up like 
huge monsters waiting for their prey. 

The setting sun touched earth and sea with glowing color, 
outlining the caravels in gold, and the sea, calm and unruffled 
in the soft Andalusian twilight, caressed the smiling earth. 
Laila heeded not the splendor of the scene, yet, without con- 
scious perception of its beauty in detail, the calm of costh and 
air and sky soothed her troubled spirit. 

On a platform in the midst of the crowd stood the friar Juan 
Perez, and close beside him Roderigo. 

Laila had left her horse at the “posada,” intending to push 
her way through the crowd, but she soon found that: to reach 
Roderigo would. be an impossible undertaking. The crowd grew 
denser as she advanced, until it completely obstructed her pro- 
gress; there was nothing to be done but to wait until it should 


disperse. 
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Meanwhile the central figure in the assembly, Father Perez, 
drew her curious and earnest attention. His head was massive, 
his jaw so firm that one might fear his sternness were it not 
for the mobile, intellectual mouth and the kindly smiling eyes. 

The friar’s words came forth clear and melodious. His elo- 
quence held Laila in spell-bound interest. It was a lightning 
stroke in the darkness revealing the Christian idea of God’s love, 
reaching out in its sublime charity.to a broad love of humanity, 
and urging the heart of man to superhuman efforts of coura- 
geous self-sacrifice. 

After showing how this Christian love was the motive power 
of the great undertaking, the friar spoke of Cristobal Colon, whom 
you have called “the Italian,” he said. 

“But he is neither an Italian, nor a Spaniard, nor a French- 
man; neither is he a European more than an Asiatic; he is a 
native of the world, working for humanity wherever it may be 
found. 

“To the mind and heart of this man God gave light that he 
might pierce the mists flung by centuries of ignorance and 
cowardice across the seas, making impassable the gulf that 
separates the Christian world from the idolatrous nations of the 
East. 

“The light alone would never have given courage to tear 
away the phantoms, but love has emboldened him with a deter- 
mination and bravery that for eighteen years have made him 
tremble at no obstacle, shrink from no privation, in seeking 
the means to further his precious object. 

‘He has staked the weight of his genius against the world, 
too indolent and ignorant to appreciate it, and at last the oppor- 
tunity that he has struggled for is in his grasp. You, my friends, 
are the privileged ones whom God has chosen as his compan- 
ions. You are selected as heralds of grace to open the path 
through the waters, that the ministers of the gospel may carry 
afar the light of faith. In future ages the world will ring with 
the story of the men who dared do what no others had courage 
to attempt. Others will follow in your path, but for you will be 
the glory of bravely leading the way, and your courage and con- 
fidence will be a monument to your faith in Him who rules the 
winds and the waves.” 

Then the friar’s voice grew meltingly low and tender, and 
Laila could but hear the words: “ Mary, Star of the Sea.” . He 
paused a moment, then clear and full his voice arose, intoning 
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the sailors’ hymn, “ Ave Maris Stella”; the men’s rough voices 
took up the notes that floated out over the waters with thrill- 
ing power. 

Laila wept silently. Henceforth her tears might flow, her 
heart might break, but she would not hold Roderigo back by 
one word or prayer, far less by an unworthy subterfuge. In 
this new light she felt how base her part had been. She be. 
held herself, a creature of earth, striving to drag down a no. 
ble spirit that would soar heavenwards! 

Tearing in tatters the false message, she hastened home. 
wards, eager now to make amends for her error, to let Roderigo 
know the change in her feelings, and to send her hero forth with 
the words of encouragement he had asked. 

She feared almost to close her eyes, lest she should not 
waken with the breeze that might rise in the night; yet tired 
nature soon enveloped her in tranquil sleep. 

Was it a footstep on the floor of her chamber or the rustle 
of a leaf that wakened her so suddenly. Yes, the magnolia 
leaves outside her window were whispering with a gentle tremor. 
The day had not yet dawned, but Laila sprang from her bed 
with a cry. Swiftly summoning Julita, mistress and maid, ac- 
companied by a page, emerged in the gloom preceding daylight 
from the grim old castle walls. Down the wooded hillside they 
sped to the town, now throbbing with the hurrying human foot- 
steps. 

The dark streets were filling rapidly, each house was sending 
out its stream of humanity to swell the crowd, all speeding on 
the same mission, tremulous, heavy-eyed, grief-stricken, hastening 
to take a last farewell of some dear one. The sobs and wailings 
grew louder as the crowd drew closer by the water-side. Then 
there was a breathless waiting for the Admiral’s coming. 

At last, the people shrinking back as he approached, came 
the man who had caused this rending of hearts, Cristobal Co- 
lon—his friend, Friar Perez, following close behind him. 

Laila paused at sight of the bravest of heroes, but her 
thoughts flew quickly back to her own urgent necessity. 

“TI pray you,” she cried, holding out a scrap of paper and 
leaning towards the boatman, “hand this to ‘Don Roderigo de 
Veredas,’ on the Santa Maria.” She had thrown herself directly 
in Padre Perez's path. 

“ Take the lady away,” said some one; but the good friar 
had heard her supplication. ‘Give your message to me, sefiorita,” 
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said the kind padre, taking the paper from her hand, and he 
walked on down beside his friend to the little boat waiting below. 

On board the ship the officers and men pressed on deck for 
a last look at their dear ones. It was a picture never to be 
forgotten. The Admiral in his scarlet robes, his face worn by 
years of struggling, yet lighted by the majesty of those starry 
eyes; the nobles grouped about him with their plumed hats and 
gorgeous costumes of silk and velvet gleaming with gold embroi- 
dery, the flower of Spanish chivalry in glittering mail with 
Flemish bucklers and flashing Damascus blades; the very sail- 
ors, cravens though they were, forming a background at once 
picturesque and pathetic. Foremost among the nobles Laila saw 
Roderigo, a little fluttering paper in his hand and quiet rap- 
ture in his face. Seeing her, he held the paper towards her, 
then kissed it tenderly. She understood. The sting of parting 
for both had been removed. Through all his perilous voyage 
the little missive would remain with him, a blessed talisman of 
hope and peace. 

And now the hour had come indeed; the royal ensign bear- 
ing the cross of Christ crucified waved over the waters, the 
little vessels spread out their white wings for flight, while hearts 
were breaking on the shores of Andalusia. 


Seven months had passed since the ships had gone out on the 
trackless ocean. Despair had taken possession of the bereaved 
ones; yet if in any bosom there remained a flattering doubt that 
the unusually severe winter, with its storms and winds, had not 
destroyed, it must have blossomed out into radiant hope with 
the return of spring. 

We of the North do not know the tender, gay season in the 
South appropriately called spring. We misapply the sprightly 
name when we give it to our lazy, heavy-eyed, winter-chained 
awaking of earth, to our bleak transition period between winter 
and summer. In the South the earth arises from winter’s bond- 
age light, free, sparkling, overflowing with delights. 

But the other day the snow was on the ground, and now 
the gardens are blooming, the air is balmy and fragrant, the 
earth is decked with tender, dewy, flowering beauty. What 
wonder that through the charmed senses joy and hope should 
spring into being? 

Yet Laila had ever been hopeful. Through all the gloom 
and darkness she had kept her eyes fixed on the star. The “ Ave 
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Maris Stella” had been her daily prayer; its comforting words 
had so penetrated her spirit that it had become the natural ex- 
pression of her faith, hope, and love. 

The spring had come. Laila stood at her lattice from which 
she had watched Roderigo depart. A man riding on a mule 
cried out to the group of peasants going to their morning work: 
“ There is news of the ships! The town is all astir. Let them 
know at the castle.” 

“ News of the ships!” Laila echoed. Was it joy or fear or 
hope exultant that took possession of her, or was it all three 
struggling in a painful, joyful uncertainty? 

With a. young girl’s natural impulse, she flew first to her 
mother, flinging her arms about her neck, half sobbing, half 
laughing, as she repeated the cavalier’s words. 

But a few minutes more and she was speeding again on her 
Arab horse to the town. “Fly, Zoraga? Fly, my pretty mare! 
Why, how slow you are, my beautiful one!” 

Could that be the same crowd that seven months before passed 
down, leaden-eyed, grief-stricken, to the shore? There were the 
women in mantillas, men in brown cloaks and sombreros, knights 
in doublets and plumed hats, with here and there a turbaned 
head and white cloak—the same crowd, only bright, eager, and 
alert. 

Little, ragged urchins with their bare, brown feet almost 
rolled under the horse’s hoofs in their gambols. ‘News! Good 
news!” was all that could be learned. 

“They are here!’ shouted a man ahead of the rest, turning 
back to the crowd. “The caravels are coming into port.” 

A great shout went up from the crowd. Women fainted, 
men cheered, many loudly thanked God. Laila wept silently— 
with earnest thanksgiving in her heart. Soon the church-bells, 
joining their glad peals to the happy voices of the multitude, 
announced that the tidings were true. 


We all know the sequel of this story. The return of Colum- 
bus to Palos is a picture that since our school-days has been 
vividly painted in our imagination. What American heart has 
not throbbed at the thought of the great Admiral’s triumph as he 
stepped again on the shores of Spain. His fairest dreams had 
become a reality—the Star of the Sea had guided him faithfully 
through his perilous journey. It had brought Roderigo too, and 
his fellow-heroes, back to their loved ones; and the same holy 
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light had led Laila safely through the waters of unbelief to the 
haven of faith. 

When the balmy April air was redolent with blossoms and 
the Easter bells rang out in joyous music, Roderigo and Laila 
knelt side by side at the altar. 

Not far away knelt Fatima; the light of faith had begun to 
shine upon her heart. 

One evening, when Roderigo and Laila knelt as usual to say 
their beloved prayer, the “ Ave Maris Stella,” as they ended their 
favorite verse, “ Vitam prasta puram,” 


“ Keep our life all spotless, 
Make our way secure, 
Till we find in Jesus 

Joy for evermore,” 


Fatima’s voice answered devoutly, “‘ Amen.” 


‘ 
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SOME NOBLE WORK OF CATHOLIC WOMEN. 


8s HE mission of the Christian woman began with 

the holy Veronica and ends only in eternity. 
Veronica, heedless of menace from the Ro. 
man soldiers, or the taunts of the Jews, sought, 
with tenderest compassion, to assuage the agony 
of our suffering Saviour. Through the ages woman, Veronica- 
like, has followed man’s work of bloodshed and wiped away the 
traces of cruelty in man’s inhumanity to man. Before the com- 
ing of Christ the woman of Israel had not yet learned her mis. 
sion of ministry to suffering humanity, but rather, like Judith 
and Deborah, gloried in battle and herself often led forth the 

tribes. 

The life of the gentle Nazarene taught the new lesson of 
love, so aptly learned by woman. All down the centuries, 
while man has been maintaining right and justice by the sword 
and the cannon, woman has lived the model of brotherly love. 
Like the three Marys, who alone remained faithful to the Divine 
Master at the foot of the Cross and at the sepulchre, woman 
has followed from afar to bind up the wounds, comfort the dy- 
ing, and bury the dead. 

Works of love and mercy—feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, caring for the orphaned and helpless,—all these good 
works, until almost our own day, have been carried on privately 
and in secret. The teaching, “Let not thy right hand know 
what thy left hand doeth,” was for centuries closely observed. 
But more modern and American, if less self-abnegating in spirit, 
is the principle, “‘ Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works.” 

To our modern view it seems but justice that the world 
should know of the noble deed and the nobler doer, if but for 
the inspiration of example. Unwillingly, almost protestingly, the 
Catholic religious allows her work to be brought before the 
world. She feels that the sanctified life loses something of its 
beauty and holiness if brought to the knowledge of men. 

This nineteenth century of ours, aptly called the “era of wo- 
man,” is conspicuous for the development of woman’s powers; in 
the opening up for her almost limitless possibilities in the various 
occupations and professions. But in no field of labor, whether 
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of professional brilliancy or of scientific achievement, could no- 
bler womanhood be shown than in the work of the Catholic 
Religious Orders. The lives of utter self-sacrifice in the service 
of others led by tens of thousands of these Christian women 
teach a fitting lesson to the spirit of our times—the dominance 
of the individual. 

A glance at some of the works of benevolence carried on by 
Catholic sisterhoods will be of interest, if not a revelation to 
our people. 


THE WORK OF THE LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR. 


About fifty years ago there sprang up in the heart of a 
young girl in a little village in France an ardent desire to make 
a home for some bedridden old women, living near by, whose 
helpless suffering appealed to her tender sympathy. 

Without means herself, Marie —— saw little hope of begin- 
ning such a work; but God answered her prayers. With the 
advice of her good director and the assistance of two pious 
women a beginning was made, and the seed was planted which 
in less than half a century was to bear fruit through all Chris- 
tendom. Beginning in one small room with the care of one can- 
cerous patient, the little community rapidly increased; a 
watchful heavenly Father never allowing them to fail for want 
of support. Marvellous incidents are told of help coming to 
them in time of great need, from most unexpected sources. In 
this humble way began the first home for the aged of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, as they modestly called themselves. 

The life of these Little Sisters of the Poor is a daily mar- 
tyrdom to duty. They have no income save what they beg 
from door to door in the form of rejected food, clothing, etc. 
This refuse food, which they accept gratefully, with their won- 
derful French economy and management is fashioned into savory 
and wholesome meals for the needy, the sisters themselves tast- 
ing nothing until all their aged protégés are provided for. In 
nearly all our large cities one or more of these homes shelters 
several hundred old men and women, regardless of race, creed, 
or color, many of them bedridden, unclean in their habits, 
helpless as infants, or afflicted with loathsome diseases. All are 
tended with the same unwavering, sweet kindness. We who live 
in comfortable homes know nothing of this heroism. 

Footsore and weary from their long day of begging from 
house to house, often met only with abuse and refusal, two of 
the Little Sisters rested a moment at the house of a good lady, 
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who in vain urged them to take some needed refreshment. 
“But, sister,” said the lady to the pale Little Sister who, know- 
ing a little English, acted as spokeswoman, “at this rate of work 
and wear you poor Little Sisters cannot live long.” A faint 
sigh escaped the patient lips of the sister as she made the re- 
ply, pathetic in its significance: ‘‘ Dieu sott remercté que non, 
madame.” The lives of the Little Sisters are so completely in the 
service of the Divine Master that it is their happiness to be the 
sooner united to him. 


THEIR DEVOTION TO THE AGED. 


How thoroughly the Little Sisters of the Poor assimilate 
their lives to the conditions of the work they undertake can 
hardly be conceived unless by actual experience. The first 
organic requirement of the religious life in that order seems to 
be an absolute renunciation of self, as well as the world’s ways. 
One who saw them at work in the initial stage of their move- 
ment some years ago ‘pictures it thus: “4Recently we went 
through the temporary home of the Little Sisters. They were 


then located in the very poorest part of the town. It would be ~ 


impossible to conceive a more wretched or decayed purlieu—a 
maze of rickety, rotten, tumble-down fabrics, inhabited by a 
ragged and demoralized population. Dirt reigned everywhere ; 
disease followed in its train; hunger and nakedness were the lot 
of the women and children; desperation and drink (when it 
could be got) the resources of the men. This loathsome region 
was the one selected by the Little Sisters as the most inviting 
vineyard ; and here they battled for several years with the foul 
demons of dirt and disease and crime with a heroism more real 
than that of the soldier in the trench. They set up their home 
in two old houses, one of which had been a pawnbroker’s store, 
knocking the two structures into one, and fitting up as many 
apartments as they could for the reception of the aged and 
infirm. The women occupied one of the houses, the men 
the other ; while the sisters had their apartments and their hum- 
ble chapel on the same premises. The old houses were inex- 
pressibly stuffy, cobwebby, and dusty when they got them; but 
they had them cleaned up and brightened as much as possible. 
When we went through them we found all the bedrooms very 
clean, and most of them adorned with rough colored pictures of 
a pious character; but the flooring, we noticed, was in all cases 
very shaky and uneven. Some of the inmates, who were too 
feeble to sit up, were in bed; and it was wonderfully touching 
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to see the affectionate reverence with which they were tended 
by the gentle women who had devoted their lives to this work. 
Had they been personal relatives, each and every one, they 
could not be more solicitous in their inquiries about their bodily 
comforts—more attentive in every possible way that could be 
soothing to an invalid. They sat by them, laughed and talked 
and joked with them, and caressed them fondly; so that noth- 
ing we had ever seen reminded us so much of the divine Mas- 
ter and his overpowering love for suffering humanity as the 
action of those bright and happy young women. 


THE WAY THEY LIVE. 


“The greater number of the women in the place sat in 
a work-room, where they laughed and chatted pleasantly as 
they sewed or knitted, apparently as happy as ever they were 
in their lives; while the old men, too feeble for any work, sat 
in a common-room in the neighboring building, smoking their 
pipes or taking their snuff, and gossiping over by-gone times 
with the calm philosophy of statesmen, unburdened either with 
the cares of office or the necessity of providing for the morrow’s 
dinner. It was not an almshouse which the Little Sisters had 
provided for these poor old people; it was a home, with far 
more sociability about it than ever their protégés had known, 
probably, in their lives before they had entered this one. After 
going through the dormitories and work-rooms, we paid a visit 
to the cuisine. It was not exactly the sort of place which would 
have suited Lucullus. Kitchen and larder were all one—simply 
a room where the broken victuals were sorted and rehashed in 
various ways, and tea or coffee made. For it is on broken 
victuals—morsels which the Little Sisters beg from door to 
door—the refuse of the hotels and boarding-houses mostly—that 
the whole establishment is fed; and this is the rule everywhere. 
It was hardly credible that ladies brought up in greater or less 
refinement, as most of the sisters have been, should bring them- 
selves to dine off scraps from others’ tables, like Lazarus; but 
such is the fact; it is the inexorable rule of the order. And as 
if to show how little real part luxury and high living have in 
our earthly pleasures, here was this bevy of bright young women, 
fed in this rather repulsive way, with faces as unclouded and 
free from traces of dyspepsia or discontent as those wax beau- 
ties in the great modistes’ windows, who smile and look lovely 
the live-long day. I never was so struck with the force of the 
observation, that happiness is only a relative condition, as on 
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beholding the work and daily life of those darling Little Sisters 
in their humble but sacrosanct dwelling.” 


THE CARE OF THE FOUNDLINGS. 


In most of our large cities, in some secluded street, stands a 
large building, probably accommodating four or five hundred in- 
mates. We do not need the inscription over the door to tell 
us what the institution is. Just within the lower gate swings a 
dainty cradle, and perhaps at this moment some hapless young 
mother, whose one misstep has cost her all that womanhood 
holds dear, is laying her deserted infant on the white coverlet 
of the little crib. At the foundling asylum no information is 
asked, save what the forlorn mother offers. She may, if she 
wishes, enter with her child, nursing it and another infant for 
a year’s time, going forth then, transformed by kindness, to lead 
a new life. 

In connection with most foundling asylums there is a Mater- 
nity Hospital, and in some places a home in the country where 
delicate and convalescent children are sent to gain strength. 
Most of the children are left without name or token, and their 
bringing up becomes the duty of the good sisters, who give 
them more than a mother’s care. After two years of age most 
of the little ones are placed in the kindergarten class, where 
the genius of the great Froebel transforms the simplest objects 
into sunshine and happy employment for the childish heart and 
hands. 

Walking along the wide corridors of the Foundling Hospital 
one sees the bright, happy faces of the little ones playing about, 
and feels that God prospers this work and blesses the sweet- 
faced sisters who devote their lives to the care of the “least of 
these little ones.” But the mission of the good sisters is not 
ended until, by means of agents sent out through the country, 
each child is adopted into a good Christian home. Many a 
bright little one thus regains the birthright it was deprived of 
in a father’s and mother’s love. Foundling asylums are mostly 
the work of the Sisters of Charity, although in some cities other 
orders have them in charge. 

What a monument the Foundling Asylum is to man’s infi- 
delity and woman’s self-devotion ! 


WORK AMONG WORKING-GIRLS. 


Of late years much has been written and done in the inter- 
ests of the working-girl. In all our large cities thousands of 
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young women are out at work from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing until six or seven at night. Some of these girls have a no 
more inviting spot to represent home than a musty hall bedroom 
in a cheap boarding-house, or a corner in a wretched tenement flat 
ruled over by a drunken father or a scolding mother. Inevitably 
these young women are driven away from home to seek the re- 
creation of body and mind they so sorely need. Recognizing 
this want, Catholic women have set to work to meet it. To 
this end working-girls’ clubs have been formed where young 
women can. spend their evenings pleasantly and profitably. In 
these clubs a library and reading-room are provided. Several 
nights in the week there are classes in dress-making, book-keeping, 
millinery, cooking, type-writing, stenography, literature, etc. For 
some of these lessons a small fee of five or ten cents is asked. A 
gymnasium and music-room are part of the club, which is largely 
supported by a monthly fee of twenty-five cents from each mem- 
ber. There are numbers of such clubs in New York and other 
cities; the good accomplished and the harm prevented thereby 
are incalculable. The only trouble is, there are not half enough 
of such clubs to meet the great demand. 

A band of generous Catholic lay women some sixteen years 
ago established a home for girls where young women in ill-health, 
at work or out of employment, could find board according to 
their means. This home, St. Mary’s Lodging House, has now 
several branches in New York and neighboring cities, and many 
similar homes have been established all over the country. 
These homes are partly self-supporting and partly kept up by 
donations. Some are in the charge of religious and some are 
conducted by lay women. Connected with St. Mary’s Lodging 
House, New York, is a night refuge. Here homeless women 
can obtain food, a bath, a night’s lodging, and clean clothing 
free. Who shall say what misery and crime have been averted 
by this friendly helping hand held out to the unfortunate home- 
less one? As with the girls’ clubs, so it is with these night re- 
fuges—a hundred are needed where but one exists. 


SISTERS OF DIVINE COMPASSION. 


There is a benevolent society, the Association for Befriend- 
ing Children and Young Girls, which is now the congregation of 
the Sisters of the Divine Compassion. Their work is the pro- 
tection and reformation of girls from two to eighteen years old. 
These girls, the children very often of depravity and ignorance, 
are given an industrial education. The good sisters teach 
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them to sew, wash, iron, and cook, and when old enough the 
girls are returned to their families or are placed in positions to 
earn for themselves. The home, under the direction of the 
kind-hearted sisters, is made self-supporting by means of large 
orders received for laundry work and sewing. 


AMONG THE LEPERS. 


What shall we say of the marvellous heroism of those wo- 
men who give their lives to work among the lepers ?—those ar- 
dent followers of the Carpenter of Nazareth, who said: “ Greater 
love than this hath no man, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” 

Taking up the work begun many years ago by the saintly 
Father Damien, the Franciscan Sisters have gone out to the 
leper colonies, and there have erected schools, hospitals, and 
asylums. With tenderest care the sisters minister to the afflict- 
ed people, and all the while they are fully conscious of the fact 
that they themselves, sooner or later, will inevitably fall victims 
to the loathsome disease. Above the harbor entrance to the 


leper islands might well be placed the inscription, ‘‘Who enters 
here leaves hope behind.” The work is in itself a death in 
life. 


VISITING THE HOSPITALS. 


There is beautiful work done by Catholic women, lay and 
religious, in visiting hospitals, prisons, navy-yards, and asylums. 
The Sisters of Mercy include these and many others in their works 
of mercy. The sisters accomplish a great deal among the prison- 
ers by their gentle tact and knowledge of human nature. Often, 
by a few words of sympathy and advice given just at the right 
moment, they are able to turn the despondent man’s thoughts to 
higher things and so change the whole current of his after 
life. These high-souled women are untiring in their service of 
the Master to help poor struggling humanity. They succeed in 
collecting small libraries of sound, wholesome literature for navy- 
yards and barracks, hospitals, asylums, and jails, and thus accom- 
plish wonders for the moral elevation of the inmates. 


SISTERS OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


The order known as the Sisters of the Good Shepherd has 
been in existence for over three hundred years in Europe, and 
for fifty years in America. So widespread and so wonderful 
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has been its work that hardly enough can be said -in its praise. 
The aim of these sisters is the reformation of fallen women, 
and the preservation of young girls; the care of inebriate wo- 
men; those addicted to the use of opium; and in certain cases 
of prisoners committed by the courts. The whole relation of 
these sisters toward their charges is that of love and kindness— 
the spirit of the compassionate Saviour toward Mary Magda- 
len. As no compulsion is used in their entering the House of 
the Good Shepherd, so no restraint is needed to keep the women 
there. The sisters quietly and gently seek to gain the confi- 
dence, good will, and affection of those placed in their care. 
They endeavor to lead them to repentance, and to a true self- 
respect in the consciousness that life is yet full of great possi- 
bilities for them in careers of purity and goodness. Attached 
to each house is a community of Magdalens, where those peni- 
tent women who so desire may spend the rest of their lives in 
good works, prayer, and penance. 

The women and girls are taught various trades and handi- 
crafts in the industrial school, and are thus fitted to earn their 
own support in honesty. In many cases the fall of these young 
women is due to their not knowing how to earn a livelihood. 


Truly followers of the Good Shepherd are these holy nuns 
who labor much to “ bring back the one sheep which was lost.” 


THE CONSUMPTIVES’ HOME. 


One of the most remarkable organizations of Catholic lay 
women is that of the Young Ladies’ Charitable Association of 
Boston, Mass., which has established and supports a free home 
for consumptives. Scarcely two years ago some charitable young 
Catholic women visiting among the poor of their parish came 
upon most pitiable cases of want and incurable disease. They 
made inquiry as to what institution would receive these help- 
less cases, and they learned that there was but one such in Bos- 
ton—an institution conducted in a most bigoted and unchristian 
manner. In this home for consumptives a priest was not allowed 
to enter. Here many poor Catholics, suffering from want and 
weakened by disease, were enticed by tempting comforts to en- 
ter, and paid the price of these comforts with the privation of 
their faith. Seeing the crying need there was for a home where 
religious freedom was allowed, these energetic young women, 
under the able direction of one of their number, set earnestly 
to work. The result is that flourishing institution, the “ Free 
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Home for Consumptives.” In the plan of its organization the 
city is divided into about twenty districts. In each district, 
which has its distinct president and officers subordinate to those 
of the general association, about fifty young lady solicitors en- 
list each ten contributors who pay ten cents a month, making 
in all a monthly income of about $1,000. Each district band 
cares for its own poor and sick, and provides them with delica- 
cies; besides it takes in its turn the care of the home for one 
week. They amuse and read to the patients, supply them with 
little delicacies, give them an afternoon’s entertainment, as well 
as take charge of any burials that occur. The home is a fine, 
large, home-like establishment located on a hillside, and is in 
charge of a matron and professional nurses. All patients, re- 
gardless of creed or color, enjoy religious freedom and are visit- 
ed by clergymen of their own selection. The only qualifications 
for admission to this home are poverty and consumption. The 
young lady visitors finding patients with other diseases, have 
them nursed in their homes or paid for in hospitals. The visitors 
also prepare the sick for the Blessed Sacrament. They carry 
on diet-kitchens, whence the sick poor are daily supplied with 
milk, beef-tea, eggs, etc. There is a children’s library and a 
working-girls’ club connected with the home. In fact these de- 
voted women are branching out on all lines of charitable work. 
It is greatly to be desired that this beautiful work of the Young 
Ladies’ Charitable Association of Boston should be imitated and 
repeated in every city of our land. 

Within the limited space of this sketch it has been impossi- 
ble to mention more than a few of the beautiful works of 
Catholic women. Nothing has been said of the splendid educa- 
tional establishments conducted by sisters. In America alone 
there are more than twenty orders devoted exclusively to teach- 
ing. Space does not allow even a mention of the work done 
by religious and lay organizations of Catholic women in the care 
of orphan asylums, of industrial schools, of hospitals, of institu- 
tions for the blind, the deaf, and the dumb, of homes for’ emi- 
grants, of sewing and cooking schools for the poor, of institu- 
tions for the insane, of day nurseries, of schools for the colored 
and Indian races, and of countless other good works. Volumes 
might be written on any one of these phases of labor among 
God’s helpless and weaker children. 

It has been truly said that the charities of the Church are 
one of the greatest proofs of her divinity. 
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The world is learning what the Catholic Church and Catho- 
lic women have done and are doing for down-trodden hu- 
manity. 

In the various congresses to be held at the World's Fair 
there will be addresses from prominent Catholics showing what 
the Catholic Church is doing along the lines of arts and sciences, 
education, industry, moral and social reform, philanthropy, tem- 
perance, etc., etc. 

At the earnest solicitation of the non-Catholic managers of 
the Woman’s Congress Auxiliary of the World's Columbian Ex- 
position, papers will be read by able women in the International 
Congress of Charities on the “nursing of the sick by Roman 
Catholic Sisters”; in the Congress of Religions, on the work of 
women in the church; one in the Kindergarten Congress on 
Catholic Kindergartens; a paper in the Congress of Education 
on the Higher Education of Catholic women; one on Industrial 
Training in Roman Catholic Schools for girls, in the Congress 
of Industry; and a paper on the organized work of women in 
the Catholic Church, in the World’s Congress of Representative 
Women. 

L. A. Toomy. 
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RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. 


I, 


VeN 


SEONORIFIC titles have been given to few sover- 
eigns, if any, more deservedly than that of “ THE 
CATHOLIC” to Isabel* I. of Castile and Don 
Ferdinand V. of Aragon. For, in their private 
as well as public life, in their warlike enterprises 
as well as their political reforms, in all the acts of their pater- 
nal and fruitful rule, they ever proved themselves to be loving 
members of the church, vigorous defenders of the faith, and 
zealous for the glory of God and the spiritual advantage of 
their subjects. 

Never has political action appeared more éxalted in charac- 
ter than at that time, nor been more resplendent with abundant 
results of true progress. If the condition of Spain during the 
fifteenth century be studied, and in particular that early part 
of it during which Henfy IV., Isabella’s brother, reigned, 
we shall find anarchy ruling, demoralization spreading, all classes 
of society disturbed and unsettled, and the entire social edifice 
seemingly following the throne in a headlong course to destruc- 
tion. By contrast, the marvellous regeneration brought about 
by “the Catholic sovereigns” will be thus duly appreciated ; it 
was due to their reforms, their conquests, and, more than all, 
to their example and virtues. The mind is filled with wonder at 
their having accomplished so much in so short a time, at their 
multiplying themselves, as it were, to promptly attend to every 
need of their realms. While they brought to consummation the 
work of the reconquest, they reformed courts of justice, regu- 
lated the laws, corrected evil customs, prepared the development 
of agriculture and trade, favored arts and letters, subdued the 
nobility, and, without neglecting foreign policy abroad through 
which they added the kingdom of Naples to their dominions, 
they still found time to examine into and consider the plans, 
apparently chimerical, of a poor adventurer which were to result 
for them in the discovery of a new world. These glories were 
the result of heroic valor, of unswerving resolve, of clear under- 
* Isabel is the Spanish for ‘‘ Elizabeth.” 
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standing, of signal prudence, and of an inspiration which could 
have only come to them as a reward for their great virtues. 


ISABELLA'S SYMPATHY FOR COLUMBUS. 


That piety was the soul of all their undertakings has been 
said and repeated by many historians—a piety so deep, so ac- 
tive, so exalted that, while adding to the merit of their works, 
it made them resplendent with extraordinary marks of grandeur. 
But if these qualities were unitedly possessed by both sover- 
eigns, they shone especially in the great Queen of Castile. “To 
her, indeed,” says a historian, “are due the larger part of the 
glories of that reign; to her the highest conceptions and all the 
elevated inspirations belong. Wherever her spouse put in action 
his arm, or, at most, his brain, she brought the assistance of 
her heart.”* This is shown in the events which led to the 
discovery of America. Without calling in question Ferdinand’s 
efficacious part in the enterprise,t the magnanimous heart of 
Isabella alone could welcome with sympathy the poor adven- 
turer, habited in his threadbare cloak; listen to his plans, in 
which correct information was mingled with marvellous fables; 
afford him generous assistance of means at a time when the 
resources of the royal coffers were low; keep up his hopes for 
not less than seven years, until after the capture of Granada, 
and then devote herself to realizing one of the most risky ven- 
tures ever undertaken by men. Now, what could have been 
Isabella the Catholic’s motives for examining into and promot- 
ing the project of Columbus? A Protestant writer, Washington 
Irving, who studied and knew how to avail himself, not always 
impartially, of the documents collected by Navarrete, declares 
that “Isabella had nobler inducements. She was filled with 
pious zeal at the idea of effecting such a great work of salva- 
tion.”{ Truly did the admiral exclaim, when he got the news 
of his patroness’s decease, “that her life was always Catho- 
lic, holy and active in all matters appertaining to her service.’§ 


HER MOTIVES WERE RELIGIOUS. 


But the most positive evidence that the great Catholic queen 
was inspired by a deep religious sense in this grave business is 
to be found in the very negotiations which, during so many 
years, were going on between the court of Castile and the 

* Sanchez Casado, Historia de Espanta, page 397. + Father Mir, £/ Centenario, Nos. 


7; 9, 10. tLife and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. § Letter to his son Diego, 
Navarrete collection. 
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wandering Italian navigator. It is true that the sovereigns 
preferred to learn the judgment of the most competent cosmo- 
graphers and physicists of the kingdom on the matter, and to 
that end they were called together in council at Cordova under 
the presidency of the queen’s confessor, Fray Hernando de 
Talavera. But after the deliberations of the council had 
resulted so unfavorably for Columbus’s project as to declare it 
to be impossible and deserving to be wholly rejected,* how came 
it that the queen would not give up her purpose of befriending 
the undertaking proposed by the needy Italian adventurer? 
Notwithstanding that men of science (such as cosmographic 


ISABELLA OF CASTILE. Don FERDINAND OF ARAGON. 


science was at that time) rejected the project, judged it to be 
preposterous and impossible, the queen ordered assistance to be 
given to Columbus to induce him not to leave her realms, but 
to hope for better times under the shadow of the banner of 
Castile. 

There are some who have sought to fabricate from the result 
of the deliberations held at Cordova a charge against Father 
Hernando de Talavera. Irving considers him to have been an 
avowed enemy of Columbus. This view is unjust; the father’s 
course in the matter was in accord with his patriotism and loy- 
alty to his sovereigns. 

“What was it that Columbus proposed ?” asks Father Cappa 


* Las Casas’ Historia de las Indias, book i. chap. xxix. 
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with singular directness: to find a way to Asia by sailing west 
—a course the very reverse of that which the Portuguese were 
trying to find by sailing east. The search was, of course, deserv- 
ing of consideration and action; but of what value to the 
Spanish nation could be the discovery of Cipango of the Great 
Khan, Columbus’s dream, in comparison with the kingdom 
of Granada? Could the Spanish sovereigns divert vessels and 
treasure for an undertaking which did not meet at all, as that 
relating to Granada did, the traditional and secular requirements 
of the entire nation? ‘Could a religious,” we continue quot- 
ing from the learned Jesuit, “could a prelate like Talavera, 
who was the soul of the war against Granada, consent to 
weaken the undertaking by applying the nation’s resources 
for any purpose other than that of dragging down at once and 
for ever the banner of the crescent from the Mussulman towers 
of Granada? Columbus’s project, in this light, was of secondary 
importance, because of the doubtful possibility of carrying it 
out; of the problematical aspect of the results, and of the scant 
interest which it excited, while the attention of the sovereigns, 
cities, and magnates was concentrated, not on Cipango of the 
Great Khan, but on the Granada of Boabdil.”* The circum- 
stances of those times were not such as to warrant rushing on 
the path of adventure, nor were the inducements held forth by 
Columbus sufficient to supersede the national. undertaking of 
bringing to a successful end a reconquest which had been going 
on for seven centuries. 


II. 


The course of the venerable Talavera having thus been shown 
to be justifiable, it can be affirmed that Columbus did not 
meet in Spain with a single religious not in sympathy with 
his project. From the prior of La Rabida to the great Car- 
dinal Mendoza history records the names of a large number of 
ecclesiastics who welcomed with sympathy, favored with assist- 
ance, and co-operated efficaciously with the work of the Geno- 
ese. Can this fact be considered as fortuitous and without any 
reason to account for it? ‘ Columbus,” writes Leo XIII. in his 
admirable encyclical on ‘the subject of the fourth centenary, 
“united the study of nature with the study of religion, and his 
heart and intelligence had formed themselves by the light and 
warmth of Catholic belief. . . . Columbus’s main design al- 


* Estudws criticas cerca dela dominacion Espaftola en America, Colon y los Espantoles, 
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ways was, as is abundantly proven by the history of events 
concerning him, to extend westward the name of Christ, and the 
beneficent effects of Christian charity.” 


THE SECRET OF COLUMBUS'S SUCCESS. 


This, in our judgment, is the explanation of the great ascen- 
dency which Columbus attained with the ecclesiastics of Spain, 
and the truly pious soul of the great Catholic queen. Colum- 
bus, as the Pope says, united the study of nature with the 
study of religion. If, as regards the former, he was shallow in his 
knowledge (for in his day cosmography had made but little 
progress), he, on the other hand, made up for it by his thorough 
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devotion to the latter. He was accustomed to hold forth 
before ecclesiastics and the queen in language so fervid, so ele- 
vated, and so efficacious that it captivated them and brought 
them over to his projects. His Holiness has been skilful in 
selecting for his encyclical texts which are as jewels exalting the 
religious feeling of Columbus and the queen. The great navi- 
gator did not fail to take occasion to proclaim “that the ad- 
vancement and honor of the Christian religion was always the 
sole beginning and end of his enterprise”; and as to the queen, 
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who, as the Holy Father states, read better than any one else 
the mind of the illustrious Italian, her determination was to 
first show favor to his project and later on to enter upon its 
prosecution. The first voyages made by him were indeed very 
bare of material and positive results; nevertheless, the queen 
wrote “that the moneys already spent, and those as well which 
she was also: ready to devote for the expeditions to the Indies, 
could not be laid out for a better purpose, because thus the 
spread of Christianity would be promoted.” Upon another 
occasion, when Columbus expressed to the sovereigns his dread 
that they might become weary of spending money for new do- 
minions productive of such meagre results, “the queen,” he 
wrote, “replied with that heart which she is known throughout 
the world to possess, and told me not to trouble myself with 
anxiety on that score, because it was her determination to 
prosecute the enterprise and sustain it even though xothing better 
could be got of it than stocks and stones; that she cared naught 
about the expenses that were being incurred ; that larger sums 
had been laid out for other things of much less importance, 
and that she considered all the moneys so far spent, and to be 
spent thereafter, in the matter as wisely spent, because she be- 
lieved that our holy faith would thereby be increased and its 
real sway made widespread.’* 


THE MEN WHO STOOD BY COLUMBUS. 


But, before continuing to bring out information and evidence 
of the essentially religious character of the discovery, it is proper 
that we should give a brief review of the personages in Spain 
who during seven years kept up the hope of Columbus, 
and of those who brought about the sailing of the first expe- 
dition. . 


Ill. 


The first personage that comes before us is the Franciscan 
friar, Father Juan Perez, prior of the monastery of La Rabida, 
who detained Columbus when he was about to leave for France, 
and became the patron of his project and the most loyal friend 
he ever had. Next in order is Father Diego de Deza, a Domi- 
nican friar, who, fearing that the trifling or negative results of 
the councils held at Cordova might drive Columbus from Spain, 
and that in consequence the hopes which inspired his great pur- 
pose might vanish, declared himself his protector, and not only 


* Columbus's Third Voyage, Navarrete, vol. i. p. 263. 
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favored and encouraged him, but sent him to Salamanca with a 
recommendation to the monks of San Esteban to welcome 
him lovingly and enable him to take a place among the profes- 
sors of that learned university. 

Thus, surrounded by friars, Columbus spent several months 
of the year 1487, which must have been the pleasantest of his 
whole life, because, being efficaciously aided by the sympathy 
of the Dominicans, he succeeded in winning over the professors 
of the university to his cause. 

Another friend of Columbus, whose influence needs not to be 
dwelt upon, was the great Spanish cardinal, Don Pedro Gonsa- 
lez de Mendoza, called, on account of his power, the Third 
King of Spain. Washington Irving says of the interview which 
Columbus had with him: “ The latter, knowing the importance 
of his auditor, exerted himself to produce conviction. The clear- 
headed cardinal listened with profound attention. He saw the 
grandeur of the conception, and felt the force of the arguments. 
He was pleased likewise with the noble and earnest manner of 
Columbus, and became at once a firm and serviceable friend.” 
What more could a threadbare and penniless adventurer hope for 
than to gain over, at once, the friendship of the great Spanish 
cardinal ? 

No matter where Columbus moves, we always see him wel- 
comed by ecclesiastics, and it may be truly said that, from the 
day when he first set foot in Spain down to the time when he 
left the shores of Palos behind him to launch out on the Mare 
Tenebrosum (the gloomy sea), he always went about surrounded 
by friars. 

Father Antonio Marchena, of the Franciscan monastery of 
La Rabida, who has been confounded with Father Juan Perez, 
was one of Columbus’s firmest friends, and was claimed by the 
latter, rather exaggeratedly, to have alone remained during seven 
years steady in his faith in his protégé’s designs. The Carthu- 
sian Gaspar Gorricio studied, together with Columbus, the books 
of prophecies, and is mentioned by him in his letters with de- 
served praise. Antonio Geraldini, pontifical nuncio, and his 
brother Alexander, preceptor of the minor children of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, as Irving states, embraced his cause with ardor. 


So that all ecclesiastics, secular or regular, having influence at * 


the court of Castile—all, without exception—sided with Colum- 
bus and efficaciously co-operated to the carrying out of his 
plans after having for so many years kept up his hopes. 
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IV. 


RELIGION, NOT SCIENCE, HIS GUIDE. 


It is evident, then, that not the skilled navigator and cos- 
mographer, but the fervent Christian, the devoted friend of the 
friars, won over to the cause the sympathies of the court of 
Castile. Science (such as it was then) rejected the design as chi- 
merical and hazardous, religion took it up, and under its pro- 
tection the way was first opened at the court of Castile and fol- 
lowed afterwards on the gloomy Atlantic Ocean, then designated 
as the Mare Tenebrosum. 

It could not have been otherwise, because such science as 
Columbus possessed was unavailing to convince any one of the 
soundness of his views. Better versed in holy Scripture and in 
the writings of the fathers than in geography and mathematics, 
he was full of the errors prevailing in his day in regard to the 
magnitude of the globe and its form. Nor was his knowledge 
of navigation more complete, for he possessed only a _ prac- 
tical experience acquired during many years of following the sea. 
Hence it is not to be wondered at that he felt so uncertain 
when on his first voyage, and was not sure of the course on 
which he was sailing, nor that, after four voyages, he died with- 
out finding out or even suspecting that he had discovered a new 
world. 

Columbus’s triumph was not, we repeat, a triumph of science; 
it was solely and exclusively a triumph of religion. 


V. 


The documents of the admiral which have come down to us, 
and the narratives of chroniclers, abound in evidence establishing 
the religious character of the enterprise. ‘“ The Eternal God,” as 
Columbus wrote in 1493, “inspired me with the idea, smoothed 
the infinite difficulties before me, until it was adopted and carried 
out; he gave me vigor and courage to face all my comrades 
when determined to rebel and turn back homeward; in fine, 
he granted me what I was seeking for. He will perfect the 
work,”"* 

It is well known that Columbus’s constant, vehement desire 
was to recover Jerusalem by means of the profits of his un- 
dertaking. At the outset of his discoveries in 1492 he thus 


* Mufioz, Historia del Nuevo Mundo, book iv. p. 141. 
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expresses himself: “I hope in God that when I return I shall 
find a barrel of unappropriated gold, and have discovered the 
source of gold and the spices, and such abundance of both that 
before three years the conquest of Jerusalem may be attempted, 
for which object I solemnly declared the profits of the enter- 
prise were to be devoted.’’* 

Faith was in Columbus the source of inspiration, of constancy 
in his labors, and of 
audacity in the hour 
of peril. His love of 
religion led him so 
far as to advise the 
sovereigns never to 
consent that any one 
not a good Catholic be 
allowed to tread the 
soil of the Indies.t+ 

The diary of his 
voyage begins thus, 
“In the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ!” 
On board the vessels 
the Holy Rosary was 
recited every evening 
and rest from labor 
was observed on fes- 
tival days. It is related in the narrative of the voyage that 
“when on that happy night of the 3d of October land was seen 
‘the Salve’ was afterwards sung, together with other devout ex- 
pressions of praise of our blessed Lady.” 

Upon landing in Hispaniola the first thing thought of was 
to intone the “ Ze Deum Jlaudamus,” in order that the voyage 
entered upon after the entire crew had approached the Sacra- 
ment of Penance and received Holy Communion might terminate 
as piously as tt had begun, and show the holy and pious purposes 
by which it had been inspired. 

The chronicler of “the Catholic sovereigns,” the cura of Los 
Palacios, who entertained Columbus as a guest in his house,t says 
that the latter's motive in seeking to visit the land of the Great 
Khan “was a desire to teach him the Christian faith,” and relates, 
moreover, that when the admiral returned in 1496 from his second 
voyage he wore the girdle and habit of St. Francjs, which, in 
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cut and color, resembled the habit worn by the Franciscan 


monks.* 
SUBSEQUENT ACTION OF THE SPANISH CROWN. 


This article would become insufferably long if we were to 
endeavor to collect all the evidence afforded by Columbus of 
his deep religious feeling as regards the matter of the discovery. 
To it he undoubtedly owed the favor of the court of Castile, 
and especially that of the Catholic queen. We shall, therefore, 
here close our account of him, merely adding that he died ex- 
pressing his desire for the recovery of the Holy Land to be ac- 
complished with resources from the Indies, and we now take up 
briefly the policy followed by the sovereigns of Castile in the 
territories of the New World. 


VI. 


As we have shown in foregoing pages, the foremost idea of 
“the Catholic sovereigns,” after the Indies had been discovered, 
was to convert the Indians to Christianity. 

When Don Bernardino de Carbajal went, by order of “the 
sovereigns,” to give Pope Alexander VI. an account of the 
event, after enhancing the importance of the discovery by which 
so many idolaters would be brought into the fold of the church, 
he added: “It is hoped that they will become converted to Christ 
in a short time by the persons whom ‘the sovereigns’ are send- 
ing to them.” 

“In order that the work of conversion should be managed 
properly,” says Herrera, “their highnesses sent a Benedictine 
monk named Father Boyl to accompany the admiral. He was 
invested with apostolic authority, and he, and other religious 
that he took with him, had special orders that the Jndians were 
to be well treated, and by presents and kind treatment drawn to 
religion; and Spaniards treating them badly were to be severely 
punished. They were provided with ornaments and necessaries 
for Divine worship, and the queen in particular gave a very rich 
offering from her own chapel.”’+ 


ISABELLA CONDEMNS SLAVERY. 


In Herrera’s writings is recorded, so to speak, the entire 
policy of the sovereigns as regards the Indies. In a hundred 
practical ways they declared that the natives there, brought over 
to the Christian faith in a few years, were as their children. 

The indignant outcry which burst forth from the magnani- 


* Cura de los Palacios, chap. cii. + Historia de las Indias, vol. i. 
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mous heart of Isabella when she learned that, by order of Co- 
lumbus, a shipment of Indians had been made for sale as slaves 
in Seville, is deserving of imperishable renown. “ Who,” she 
exclaimed, “is Don Cristobal Colon that he takes upon himself 
to sell my subjects? Indians are freemen equally with Span- 
iards.” She or- 
dered the cap- 
tives to be set at 
liberty and sent 
back home if 
they chose to go. 

“ The Catho- 
lic sovereigns” 
not only prohibi- 
ted slavery, but, 
inspired by real- 
ly paternal feel- 
ings, they enact- 
éd measures hav- 
ing for their ob- 
ject to moderate 
the labor re- 
quired of the 
Indians, to fix 
their wages and 
regulate the pay- 
ment of same, 
and to prevent 
in every way 
their being made 
victims of the 
avarice and su- 
perior power of 
their conquerors. 

The aborigines paid no taxes, were free to take up ‘trade, 
and besides enjoyed, even in matters spiritual, privileges and 
exemptions for which the sovereigns had obtained pontifical con- 
cessions from the Holy See. 

In view of the above, if the royal encouragement afforded to 
Columbus to achieve his discovery was glorious, even more so 
was the royal policy which knew how to turn that important 
event to good account, albeit that during fourteen years or 
more there was, says a historian, no other result than a gulf 
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in which the treasure and sons of Spain were being swal- 
lowed up. 

Thanks to this paternal and Christian policy, all the dangers, 
and they were many, following upon the discovery were in time 
overcome—some occasioned by European monarchs, others grow- 
ing out of the fierceness of some of the tribes of the newly dis- 
covered lands, others again by the covetousness of the conquer- 
ors, and finally some through sacrifices required by the emptiness 
of the national treasury, drained by the wars and disturbances 
of the fifteenth century. 

All these difficulties were got over by admirable forethought, 
highest prudence, boundless charity, and by indomitable energy 
and constancy, so that, after the first mishaps of the conquest 
were over, the New Continent, under the protection of the 
standard of Castile and the influence of wise legislation, reached 
the enjoyment of a prosperity and well-being greater than in 
old Europe. 


SOWING THE SEEDS OF RELIGION. 


’ 


“In the beginning of the seventeenth century,” as related by 
the Protestant historian Ranke,* “we find the proud fabric of the 
Catholic Church completely erected in South America. It pos- 
sessed five archbishoprics, twenty-seven bishoprics, four hundred 
monasteries, with parish churches and ‘doctrinas’ innumerable. 
Magnificent cathedrals had been reared—the most gorgeous of 
all, perhaps, being that of Los Angeles. The Jesuits taught 
grammar and the liberal arts; they had also a theological semi- 
nary attached to their college of San Ildefonso, in Mexico. In 
the universities of Mexico and Lima all the branches of theol- 
ogy were studied. . . . Christianity was, meanwhile, in course 
of gradual and regular diffusion throughout South America, the 
mendicant orders being more particularly active. The conquests 
had become changed into a seat of missions, and the missions 
were rapidly proclaiming civilization. The monastic orders 
taught the natives to sow and reap, plant trees and build houses, 
while teaching them to read and sing, and were regarded by the 
people thus benefited with all the more earnest veneration.” 

And Macaulay also testifies that “certainly the conquests 
made in those regions by the Catholic religion have abundantly 
made up for her the losses sustained in the Old World.”’+ 
As a result of the civilization above descrited the new con- 


* Ranke, History of the Popes, book vii. chapter ii. 
+‘* Essay on Ranke’s History of the Popes,” Zdinburgh Review. 
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tinent enjoyed during three centuries a felicity unknown to the 
populations of Europe. In order to show the peaceful and happy 
existence: enjoyed by the inhabitants of the Spanish-American 
dominions, a writer instances a single well-known fact, which is 
undeniably without a parallel zz the history of the ancient or mod- 
ern world, and which, he states, is this: “For a period of 
two and a half centuries, that is to say from the beginning of 
the working of the mines down to 1808, the ‘conducta,* made 
up of one hundred mules loaded with coined silver and gold in 
charge of an ‘arriero’ and his servants, without any escort, and 
under the sole protection of a small banner bearing the royal 
arms, started from Zacatecas for Vera Cruz, a distance of two 
hundred leagues, without ever being interfered with or molested 
by anybody.” + 

This is certainly a splendid instance of the marvellous honesty 
and order prevailing in those countries, not long reclaimed from 
barbarism and placed on the foundation of all real prosperity 
and all legitimate progress. 


A HARVEST OF LIGHT AND PEACE. 


The advancement attained under the flag of Castile by the 
Spanish colonies of the New World was indeed in every respect 
prodigious. The “Catholic sovereigns,” and after them their 
successors, sought above all to introduce the light of civilization 
in the discovered regions, and, accordingly, they founded in the 
principal cities universities and colleges in which not only sacred 
and profane sciences were cultivated, but learned languages and 
the liberal arts as well. 

Hardly a century had elapsed after the conquest when liberal 
studies were flourishing in all Spanish America, and principally 
in Mexico and Peru, whose universities could compare with those 
of old Europe, and sent forth from their halls such eminent men 
as Don Pedro Alarcon, a great astronomer held in honor by 
the Sorbonne of Paris; Velasquez de Leon, a distinguished 
mathematician; Liguénza, very learned in all kinds of science, 
who was invited by Louis XIV. to emigrate to France; Ruiz de 
Alarcon, the great dramatic writer; Juarez, called the Mexican 
Apelles ; Miguel Cabrera, Rafael, Baltasar Echore, Lopez Her- 
rera, and besides ever so many others who shone in all the 
branches of human knowledge. 


* The conducta was the treasure of specie sent from Zacatecas, San Luis de Potosi, and 
the City of Mexico to Vera Cruz for shipment to Spain. 
+ Martinez y Saez, La Edad Media comparada con los tiempos Modernos. 
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The “Catholic sovereigns,” as an author states, through their 
eminently wise policy, brought about this marvellous civilization 
by treating their American subjects as their own sons—treating 
them better than any other European nation ever treated its 
colonies,* for none ever established in them a university and but 
few of them colleges.t+ 

Nor, while thus promoting culture by founding universities 
and colleges, were they behind in establishing hospitals, houses 
of charity, workshops for trades, rural schools, houses of refuge 
for the destitute, and every kind of institution for bettering the 
condition of the people and providing for all their needs. An 
author whom we. have already quoted says with truth: “The ac- 
tivity of the Spaniards in the New World in building so many 
cities adorned with churches as beautiful as those existing in 
the mother country, and other edifices intended for uses condu- 
cive to every purpose of civilization, is an historically proven 
fact; and all this was done in a generous spirit of emulation 
between Spanish monarchs and their subjects to see which could 
do more for the public good and the greater sphendor of reli- 
gion; it is, moreover, still patent to any one choosing to ex- 
plore Spanish America, for the monuments in evidence of the 
same are still standing except such as have been levelled to the 
ground by revolutionary vandalism.’’t 

VII. 

We by no means claim to have exhausted all the material ap- 
pertaining to the subject now treated; to do so would require 
several volumes; we have merely cursorily indicated the prom- 
inently religious character of the discovery of America. The 
kings of Spain, successively, adhering to the course laid down 
by Don Ferdinand and Dofia Isabella, preserved and confirmed 
this character, and, by bringing to those distant possessions the 
sciences and arts and causing them to flourish, crowned a work 
greater than any ever brought to a successful end by any nation 
of the earth. 

THE GLORY OF SPAIN. 


This motherly work was done by Spain at the cost of great 
sacrifices. It was one of the causes of her depopulation and of 


* This policy has not been followed by Great Britain in India, nor by the French in Ton- 
quin, where the consumption of opium has been promoted for the purpose of breaking the en- 
ergies of the natives, and by this means maintaining dominion over them. 

+ Martinez y Saez, La Edad Media comparada con los tiempos Modernos. 

t Work already quoted from, vol. ii. p. 97. 
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her downfall, but she won the glory of enlarging the then known 
world by the addition to it of a continent, and of founding 
Christian civilization among races sunk in barbarism and idola- 


try. 
To spread widely the above truth is but performing an act 
of justice, to deny it is to close one’s eyes to the light of his- 


é 








tory, and to be guilty of an of- 
fence of ingratitude unworthy 
of any honorable conscience. 
The very same peoples in 
America who, at the begin- 
ning of this century, deceived 
by revolutionist enemies of 
religion and of Spain, threw 
off the parental dominion of 








the mother country, have 
since acknowledged the benefits for which they are indebted 
to her. When, in 1863, an assembly of notables met in the 
City of Mexico to decide upon the form of government best 
suited for their country, so long the prey of anarchy, the assem- 
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bly solemnly declared: “In the midst of the profound sorrow 
and the deeply-rooted evils which have been the sad patrimony 
of the last generations, we turn our tearful eyes. back to those 
centuries which our demagogues characterize as full of obscur- 
antism, imprisonment, and fetters, and we send forth from our 
breasts regretful sighs for the lost blessings of peace, abundance, 
and security enjoyed by our forefathers in their day. . . . A 
special legislation replete with prudence and wisdom placed the 
natives in security from malicious attempts, never to be deterred 
otherwise from their purpose of preying upon and turning to 
account tribes humiliated by conquest, weak, ignorant, and su- 
perstitious. 

“It was not merely royal care but paternal, elaborate vigi- 
lance besides, which could go downward in legislation to the 
plane of the customs and habitual vices of the Indians in order 
to better both, and abate at the same time the extreme severity 
of ordinary legal penalties. . . . With how great a glory 
does immortal memory crown that nation which, ruling in two 
worlds, after having planted the Standard of thé Cross where 
the altar of human sacrifices stood, spread through a great nation 
the divine splendor of the civilization of the Gospel!” 

Such was the declaration of that assembly, consisting of two 
hundred and forty of the most learned and wealthy men in Mex- 
ican society. Their testimony is incontrovertible. 

Thirty years later, upon the occasion of the centenary of the 
discovery, the American delegates to the Hispano-American con- 
gresses have repeated identical or similar declarations. 

Let us, then, celebrate this triumph of truth as the most 
beautiful homage which Spain and America can offer, in union 
together, to the glory of the “Catholic sovereigns” on the cele- 
bration of the fourth centenary of the discovery of the New 


World. 
MANUEL PEREZ VILLAMIL, 


Member of the Royal Academy of History. 
Madrid, Spain. 





MARY’S MAY. 


FER freshest robes the glad world dons, 
\er The golden sunbeams fall 
In flowery vales, on upland lawns, 
On tasselled maples tall. 
= Amid the rathe wheat blackbirds flute 
A merry roundelay ; 
No song-bird’s voice is dull or mute 
In Mary’s month of May. 


With clover-blooms and sweetest flowers 
The meadow-lands are bright ; 

The robins throng around their bowers 
In apple-blossoms white; 

The lilies bend their heads in prayer, 
The scented thorns are gay; 

There’s light, there’s beauty everywhere 
In Mary’s month of May. 





The river sings a livelier tune 
The whisp’ring reeds among ; 

The red dawn to the east comes soon— 
The daylight tarries long; 

And organs sound, and church-bells peal, 
At closing of the day; 

And round her altars millions kneel 
In Mary’s month of May. 





And she, the Mother, Queen, and Maid, 
Who sits nigh God’s bright throne, 

Will not disdain to give her aid, 
When sinners make their moan; 

And He who makes her face so fair, 
Who owned on earth her sway, 

Will not refuse the slightest prayer 


His Mother makes in May. 
M. ROCK. 
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THE FIRST SANCTUARY IN THE NEW WORLD. 


ATHOLICS all the world over should take a pride 

in sharing in the glory and honors of the Colum- 

f bian Celebration; because where American civil- 

\t | ization was first planted by Columbus, in 1493, the 

Catholic Church reared its first altar on this soil 

four hundred years ago. The story of this church is the golden 

chain that links the landing of the Spanish cavaliers with the great 

achievements of 1893. Christianity and civilization were born in 

the same cradle and at the same moment, in the western hemi- 
sphere. 

It is a fact not often commented upon in American history, 
that the first house built by Columbus in the New World wasa 
Catholic church. Its remains still exist; and it is the story of 
the discovery of the ruins of this first church that we are 
specially concerned with in this article. The story is not long. 
It was in the fall of 1493 that Columbus set sail on his second 
voyage of discovery, with seventeen ships and fifteen hundred 
men to establish his first permanent settlement. Horses and 
domestic animals of all kinds, every sort of seed and agricul- 
tural implement, were gathered on board. Among the crew 
were cavaliers, hidalgos, soldiers, sailors, and artisans. A group 
of twelve ecclesiastics under a Benedictine monk, Father Ber- 
nard Boyle, who had also been named Vicar-Apostolic of the 
New World, accompanied the expedition. A prosperous voy- 
age brought them off the north coast of the island of Santo 
Domingo about the latter part of November, 1493. F 

When the admiral prepared to make his first settlement, he 
nominated a commission composed of two engineers, an archi- 
tect, and a ship-builder, under the presidency of Melchor Maldo- 
nado, to make a topographical survey, and report to him the 
most suitable site for a city. After a careful examination they 
reported a place about eight miles from where Cape Isabella 
now is. It was provided with an excellent port, and was near 
two rivers, watering a soil that was exceedingly fertile. A short 
distance away were stones fit for building. The plateau on which 
they proposed to locate was described at length by Dr. Chanca, 
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the physician of the fleet, in a letter to the authorities of Se- 
ville which is still extant. 

Says the chronicler: “In his estimation, the service of God 
surpassing all other considerations, the first edifice that was 
erected should be the church. It was pushed with such activi- 
ty that, on the sixth of January, 1494, the anniversary cf the 
entrance of the sovereigns into Granada, High Mass was 
solemnly celebrated in it by the Vicar-Apostolic, assisted by Fa- 
ther Juan Perez de Marchena and the twelve religious who ac- 
companied Father Boyl” (szc). ; 

Streets and squares were projected, a public store-house and 
residence for Columbus were built of hewn stone, private houses 
were built of wood, and in a few weeks it had the appearance 
of a well-ordered city. Thus was founded the first Christian 
city in the New World, to which Columbus gave the name of 
Isabella, in honor of his royal patroness. The life of the place, 
however, was very short. The establishment of new towns in- 
land, and the building of Santo Domingo on the other side of 
the island, very soon diminished its importance. Even from the 
time of his third voyage, in 1497, the admiral abandoned the port 
of Isabella, and since that time its decadence has been com- 
plete. Fifty years ago a correspondent, T. S. Henneker, wrote 
to Washington Irving about it as follows: “Isabella at the 
present day is quite overgrown with forests, in the midst of 
which are still to be seen, partly standing, the p//ars of a 
church, some remains of the king’s store-house, and part of the 
residence of Columbus, all built of hewn stone.” 

Twenty years ago an American journalist who visited the 
island wrote: “The town is but a deserted heap of ruins almost 
entirely obscured by rank vegetation.” Not long ago the Span- 
ish gunboat Conto visited the place, having on board two hy- 
drographic engineers commissioned to study it. Later came the 
United States man-of-war ship Exterprise to identify the ruins. 
Finally came Dr. Charles H. Hall and Frederick H. Ober, 
special commissioner for the World’s Fair, who describe the situ- 
ation as very picturesque. 

But indeed, despite its decay and ruin, Isabella is still a de- 
lightful spot. The bay, with its white shore-line, looks enchant- 
ing; and the plateau is thickly wooded, fringed to the water’s 
edge with mahogany, lignum-vite, sandal-wood, palm and man- 
grove trees. The hills and mountains behind the plateau rise 
so abruptly that they seem to be almost crowding each other 
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into the sea. Flocks of richly plumaged birds, parrots, and turtle. 
doves disport themselves with glee in the spreading branches of the 
trees, and fill all the air with a wondrous medley of music. The 
atmosphere is delicious. In the morning, when the sun begins to 
turn ocean and earth to gold, the air is suffused with the per. 
fume of fragrant vines and flowers. It is here a delight simply 
to live. In the evening, when the sun turns the tree-tops to 
amethyst and the lime-cliffs to rubies, the cool shades of the 
forests invite to perfect repose, and life is a dream in the silent 
city of the cavaliers. . 

In the fall of 1891 the attention of the editor of the Sacred 
Heart Review of Boston, Rev. John O’Brien, was called to this 
spot by the writer. This good priest, with characteristic energy, 
took up with enthusiasm and at once the work of rescuing 
from oblivion the spot where civilization and Catholicity first 
saw the light of day in the New World. A grant of land was 
obtained from the Dominican government practically ceding the 
site of the old town. Plans were drawn for a stone monument 
surmounted by a colossal statue of the great discoverer in bronze, 
the estimated cost of which was ten to twelve thousand dollars, 
Meanwhile a clearing was ordered, through the United States 
consul at Puerto Plata, at the expense of the Review, and an 
archeological commission was despatched to the site of the an- 
cient town to locate exactly the foundations of the church, 
The results were embodied in a report of this commission pub- 
lished in the issue of October 19, 1892. After some time spent 
in vain at the ruins, when about to give up the search, by an 
almost providential instinct, the five members of the commission 
were led together into the woods to the north of the clearing, 
where they found the surface walls of a large stone building 
forty feet wide and one hundred and twenty feet long, with 
apse, nave, and transept resembling the terreplein of a church. 
The foundations on which stood the vestibule, choir, and pres- 
bytery were distinctly visible; while the casual discovery of 
fragments of mineral substance heavy and very brilliant, a spe- 
cies of metallic stucco-work resembling mosaic, where the altar 
stood, left now no room for doubt. 

“We were in the sacred precincts of the sanctuary,” continues 
the report. “In the presence of such evidence, and full of an 
indescribable emotion, we fell upon our knees. Across the mist 
of four centuries we saw the early pioneers toiling here where 
we stood, some preparing materials, others carrying them, and 
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others building the temple wherein they might worship God, 
under whose protection they had not feared to cross the un- 
known, mysterious ocean. Then, with bowed heads, we listened 
to the fervent act of thanksgiving which, with trembling voice, 
Sefior Llenas lifted up to the Most High. And afterwards, 
having erected a large cross on a living acacia-tree which we 
stripped of its branches, and which was growing on the very 
spot where the altar stood, we took leave of the memorable 
spot with a feeling of sorrow.” 

Accompanying this report came also a request from the Domini- 
can committee that the statue plan should be modified, or rather 
extended, so as to include the rebuilding of a chapel on the foun- 
dation of the ancient church. It was argued that such a memorial 
would be more appropriate than any other to mark the birth- 
place of the Catholic Church in America. His grace, Monseigneur 
Arturo de Merino, the present archbishop and former president 
of the Dominican Republic, having been appealed to, consented 
to appoint a priest there permanently to care for the chapel if 
it were erected. The additional cost of this church, it is esti- 
mated, will be not more than six thousand dollars, and it is 
hoped to have the building completed, ready for dedication, the 
sixth of January, 1894, the four hundredth anniversary of the 
dedication of the first church by Columbus. 

Meanwhile two beautiful bronze tablets for the walls of the 
church are now being cast at the Ames foundry, Chicopee, 
Mass. They set forth the motives of the memorial very clearly, 
namely, to commemorate the twofold establishment of Christi- 
anity and civilization in the New World. 

In one relief Columbus is in the foreground on _ bended 
knees, laying the corner-stone of the church symbolized by a 
cross. On the right is a female figure representing Mother 
Church, fostering a little Indian child and pointing with uplifted 
hand to the cross. On the left are found the monks with low- 
ered heads and lighted tapers, with the Spanish cavaliers and 
hidalgos in the distance. The second relief is more classical 
than the first and represents Ceres, the goddess of abundance, 
bringing the gifts of civilization. She is drawn in a chariot by 
prancing horses. Columbus, at their head, points the way for 
them to follow and hands the reins to Columbia. An Indian at 
the chariot-wheels gathers up the gifts as they fall. On the face 
of the pedestal is the inscription, in terse rhythmical Latin sen- 
tences, which is translated as follows: 
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“ Towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
Christian Colonists, under the leadership of Columbus, 
Here on this spot planted the first settlement 
And the first Christian temple; 

The Sacred Heart Review, under the 
Auspices of the citizens of Boston, 

That the memory of so great an event 
Might not be forgotten, 

Hath erected this monument. 

A.D. 1893.” 


Sculptured marble and engraved stone we have in abundance, 
and tablets without number bear witness to historical events 
connected with our faith of far less importance than this. For 
the significance of these ruins cannot be over-estimated. One 
hundred and twenty-six years before the fugitive members of 
the Congregational Church landed at Plymouth Rock, one hun- 
dred and ten years before those of the Anglican Church came to 
Jamestown, thirty-five years before the word Protestant was in- 
vented, this church was erected, and the Gospel announced to 
the New World by zealous missionaries of the Roman Catholic 
faith, No other denomination of Christians in America can 
claim priority, or even equal duration with us in point of time. 
No other can show through all the centuries of history such 
generous self-sacrifice and heroic missionary effort. No other 
has endured such misrepresentation and bitter persecution for 
justice’s sake. From the very beginning the Catholic Church 
had been one of the most powerful factors in our civilization, 
and she stands to-day at the head of those influences for good 
that have made the New World what it is. If her history here 
is a valuable heritage, we to whom its glory has descended are 
in duty bound to keep it alive in the memory and hearts of her 
children. We have already celebrated the centennial of the 
church in the United States; but for a still greater reason we 
should now prepare to celebrate the quadri-centennial of the 
church in America. 


THOMAS HARRISON CUMMINGS, 








THE CHRIST-BEARER. 


HIS was a man of all men else apart, 


Yet so attempered in his cosmic mind 
That he was more than brother to his kind 
Whether of land or sea, of court or mart. 
For he hath touched the universal heart, 
He hath poured light upon the utter blind 
And at his word bade new worlds unconfined 
Into the wondering ken of nations start. 
Fearless he followed westward his own star 
Until he saw the shining Hebrides 
Unto his ’raptured vision all unroll; 
Yet hath he won a triumph greater far— 
Whether in kingly court or raging seas 
He deep explored and conquered his own soul. 


Of such a mould was Socrates the Greek 

Daring the unknown seas of human thought ; 

In such a mood keen Aristotle wrought, 
Heeding the voice that bade him “ Seek, O seek”! 
In kindred tones we hear the Roman speak 

Who hurled the wiles of Catiline to naught : 

All noble souls unterrified, unbought, 

Gather in homage at his vessel’s peak. 
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Nor doth he voice to them an unknown tongue, 
For great deeds speak wherever man is great, 
And giants know their brother giant’s crest : 
Wherever hearts are bold or songs are sung 
The sons of Genius on the Sailor wait 
And hail him Prophet of the mighty West. 


Yea, he is master of earth’s ancient kings 
Rich-laden with the trophies of eld Time, 
For they are not untainted by the slime 
Of base ambitions from polluted springs ; 
While he, new herald of the dawn-break, flings 
A flood of sunlight on the dust and grime 
Of buried centuries: mists of age and clime 
Fly fast before him on the morning’s wings. 
Nor doth he bear his glory in the boast 
Of finder of the undiscovered lands 
And bridger of the hidden ocean’s span: 
For unto every race and every coast 
He comes, the true Christ-bearer—in his hands 
The freedom and the brotherhood of man! 


JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 
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THE OLD WORLD SEEN FROM THE NEW. 


The strength of the Temperance Movement in Wales is shown 
by the introduction into the House of Commons of a Direct 
Veto Bill, which received the support of every one of the Welsh 
members—at least none ventured to raise a voice or to cast a 
vote against it—and by the more stringent character of its pro- 
posals compared with those of the bill introduced by the gov- 
ernment. While the government proposes to give dealers in in- 
toxicating drinks four years’ grace before prohibition can come 
into operation in any locality for the first time, the Welsh bill 
proposes, should the electors so determine, to close every place 
in which liquor is sold after only a few months’ notice. The 
government bill does not touch hotels, restaurants, or village 
inns, and no attempt is made to prevent wholesale dealing 
in liquor; the Welsh bill makes no exception, except that it 
does not forbid brewing. Brewers, however, are not very likely 
to make what they are unable to sell. The bill allows Town 
Councils or one-tenth of the electors in voting districts to deter- 
mine on the adoption or rejection of three resolutions: 1. That 
the sale of intoxicating liquors should be prohibited; 2. That 
the number of licenses should be reduced; 3. That no new 
licenses should be granted. To pass the first of these resolu- 
tions a majority of two-thirds is required, while a majority of 
one will have the power to reduce the number of licenses or to 
forbid granting of new licenses. The bill was read a second 
time; but the prospect of its becoming law is very remote, and 
its sole value consists in the clear indication it gives of the 
opinion of the Welsh people upon the evils of the liquor-traffic 
and the best way of dealing with these evils. In the course of 
the debate one of the speakers stated that he had commissioned 
an able and impartial lawyer to visit this country and report 
to him on the subject of prohibition legislation. Although this 
report was not yet quite ready, one or two facts he stated 
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came out very clearly. One was that “to attempt to apply 
prohibitory laws where there was not overwhelming public 
opinion in their favor was not only absolutely useless, but most 
pernicious in its effect both upon the population and their law- 
abiding habits, and on the administration of the law. Another 
was the great importance of absolutely separating all connection 
between the administration of the law affecting the liquor-traffic 
and the municipal and other local government of the country. 
The enforcement of the law must be in the hands of a body of 
the highest character, and entirely independent of local influ- 
ence.” Residents in New York will have little hesitation in en- 
dorsing both of these conclusions, especially the latter. 


~ 





Yet Another Temperance Bill.—While Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
and the United Kingdom Alliance, although not fully satisfied 
with the proposals of the government, have heartily accepted 
them as a long step in the right direction, the opposition to it 
is very strong. A few of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters have an- 
nounced their intention not to vote for this bill; a fierce agita- 
tion against it has been set on foot throughout the country; 
while the time of the House of Commons is more than fully 
occupied by the Home-Rule Bill. It is, therefore, more than 
probable that this session will come to an end without its 
having been passed into law. Under these circumstances more 
moderate and less ambitious measures, introduced by private 
members, may possibly succeed. Of one of these we gave an 
account last month; another has been introduced into the 
House of Lords by the Bishop of London, and represents the 
proposals by which the Church of England Temperance Society 
aims at diminishing the evils of the present system. The lead- 
ing principle of this bill consists in reducing the number of 
public-houses, and thereby diminishing the temptation to drunk- 
enness which the at present excessive number affords. The 
prohibition of the sale of liquor by the direct veto of the 
people is not aimed at; but it is proposed to give to the 
people themselves, instead of to the magistrates as under the 
existing law, the power of electing a board to which will be 
entrusted, under certain very definite regulations, the granting of 
new licenses and the renewing of old ones. Moreover, after five 
years’ time the number of public-houses is to be restricted ac- 
cording to the population. It is calculated that there is a pub- 
lic-house for every two hundred and fifty inhabitants even of 
the country districts. Lord Aberdare, in the bill which he in- 
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troduced some twenty years ago—a bill which, to the great re- 
gret of all moderate men, was defeated by the combined forces 
of liquor-sellers and the extreme teetotalers—proposed that there 
should be one public-house to every fifteen hundred inhabitants 
in towns and one for every nine hundred in the country districts. 
The proper proportion of public-houses to the population is 
hard to determine, and the Bishop of London in introducing 
his bill has left it to be settled by subsequent discussion. The 
principle, however, is a good one, and while sure of meeting 
with the approval of all who are not extremists in one or the 
other direction, ought to be accepted even by the latter as 
the best under the circumstances. The measures which we have 
mentioned affect either Wales alone or Great Britain. Ireland 
is not touched by them. It is said that no attempt is to be 
made to legislate for Ireland before the Home-Rule Parliament 


meets. 


+ 
> 





Working-men’s Clubs and the Temperance Movement.—One 
great danger attendant upon the attempt to suppress the sale 
of liquor by legislative enactments, is the fact that the place 
of the public-house is often taken by clubs of working-men 
—clubs which, of course, have the same privilege of selling in- 
toxicating drinks to their members as is possessed by the Carl- 
ton or Atheneum. Mr. Charles Booth in his book on Life and 
Labor in London, treating of working-men’s clubs in the East 
End, says that while all the philanthropic clubs—that is to say, 
all the clubs which are supported, not by their members but 
by the assistance of the charitable—are, with one exception, tee- 
total, the self-supporting clubs are, also with one exception, de- 
pendent for their existence upon the sale of beer. In no other 
way but by the paying for drinks will any of these clubs make 
sufficient effort to support itself. This is the case even when 
they have a real social or political object in view as their ratson- 
@étre. The evil is, however, intensified by the formation of 
clubs which have nominally a public object, while in reality the 
consumption of liquor is their sole end and aim. Public-houses 
are subject to law and to police supervision; these clubs are 
private, and as the law now stands the sale of liquor cannot be 
controlled in any way, and may go on at any hour of the day 
or night, and on Sundays as well as on week-days. Even at 
present innumerable evils are caused by them; and the more 
complete the control under which public-houses are placed, the 
greater will be the number of these bogus clubs, and the more 
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extended their operations. To restrict the evils thus caused a 
bill has been introduced for enforcing registration on all clubs 
alike, and for prohibiting the admission of persons below the 
age of eighteen. This is, however, a very small remedy for a 
very great evil; if law is to be a safeguard at all, wherever liquor 
is sold it must be sold under the same restrictions. What is 
the use of suppressing the sale of liquor at places where there 
is a certain, even if insufficient, restraint, if it is to be allowed 
to go on in other places without even the least restraint ? 


a 
io 


The Lancashire Cotton Strike.—The most costly strike which 
has ever taken place in the Lancashire cotton trade has just 
come to an end. The loss of the operatives in wages, and of 
the traders and other persons indirectly affected, is estimated 
at no less than two million pounds. One hundred and twenty- 
five thousand persons were involved; the larger part of this 
number had no cause of complaint, but were compelled to be 
idle through the dependence of their work upon that of the 
strikers. The intervention of mayors and archdeacons was some- 
what contemptuously declined, and after a conflict of twenty 
weeks terms of settlement were finally arranged by a confer- 
ence between the representatives of the Employers’ Federation, 
on the one hand, and those of the various organizations of the 
operatives, on the other. Although the contest was bitter and 
many of the men were forced to undergo cruel privations, noth- 
ing like a riot took place and not a penny’s worth of property 
was injured. This is a noteworthy mark of progress, for fifty 
years ago rioting was an invariable feature of a cotton strike in 
this district, as may be seen in the recently published volume 
of “State Trials.” 








Results of the Strike.—In what good have the sacrifices in- 
volved in this strike resulted? Both masters and men declare 
themselves satisfied. The cause of quarrel was the determina- 
tion of the masters to reduce wages five per cent. The work- 
men did not deny that the state of trade required a modification 
of the conditions under which work had hitherto been carried 
on; but, while willing to consent to the mills being closed on 
a certain number of days during the week in order to limit pro- 
duction, they refused to submit to any reduction of wages. In 
the end they have accepted a reduction of 2.9 per cent., and 
claim that, if they had not made the fight against the five per 
cent., within a brief period the demand for a second five per 
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cent. would have been made. To the general public the most 
satisfactory outcome of the struggle is that the terms of peace 
include the adoption of a method for the settlement of dis- 
putes and to prevent future strikes. We hear on every side 
outspoken condemnation of strikes as a remedy for industrial 
evils, but too often when a dispute occurs human passions 
assert themselves and war is declared. The first article of the 
agreement by which this strike has been brought to a conclu- 
sion records the admission of both parties that disputes and 
differences are inimical to the interests of both, and subsequent 
articles proceed to regulate, so far as it is possible to do so in 
advance, the intervals at which any change in the rates of 
wages may be made. Best of all, it lays down the definite 
procedure to be adopted when disputes of any kind arise. The 
details are too technical to give here, but the principle upon 
which they rest is that both parties are interested in a com- 
mon business, and that therefore both ought to deliberate and 
consult together upon any matter connected with their common 
business. Should the agreement be carried out héreafter in its 
letter and its spirit, the cotton strike of 1892-3, costly as it has 
been, will not have been without compensations. 


ie 
- 


Report on the Strikes and Lockouts of 1891.—An elaborate 
report has just been published by the British government on 
the strikes and lock-outs of 1891. Its author is Mr. Burnett, 
the labor correspondent of the Board of Trade, who, by-the- 
by, is at the present time in this country, having been sent 
here by the president of the Board of Trade to make an inves- 
tigation into the industrial problems of the States. According 
to the report just published, there were in 1891 893 strikes, 
affecting about 4,500 establishments. The lock-outs were much 
fewer, being only 13, affecting 48 establishments. The impor- 
tance of the agreement referred to above will appear from 
the fact that no fewer than 156 of these strikes took place 
among the cotton operatives, this being the largest number in 
any trade. More than half the strikes, or 54 per cent., arose 
out of disputes as to wages, and of these about three-fifths were 
for an advance of wages and two-fifths against a reduction. 
Thirty-one strikes arose, not out of any disagreement with em- 
ployers, but from disputes among different classes of workmen 
as to the demarcation of their respective departments of work. 
To the “ New Unionism” forty-seven strikes must be credited 
or debited, this number of strikes having been inaugurated by 
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unionists against non-union labor. The employers made a stand 
against this interference with their control of their own business, 
and so successfully that, as Mr. Burnett says, “a heavy blow 
was struck at the movement which insisted upon the employ- 
ment of nothing but union labor.” 


» 
> 


Their Cost and Results.—As to the success or failure of the 
strikes, Mr. Burnett, out of a total of 893, reckons 369 as suc- 
cessful, 181 as partially successful, 263 as unsuccessful, and 80 
as indefinite or unknown. In the largest number of cases the 
workmen, as will be seen, gained the victory; but as a set-off it 
must be stated that the 369 successful strikes affected only 68,000 
persons, whereas the 263 unsuccessful strikes affected 92,000. 
As to the cost of the strikes to both employers and employed, 
so far as particulars have been ascertained, it appears that the 
aggregate of the value of the fixed capital laid idle by the 
strikes amounted to £9.493,031; while the actual outlay caused 
by stopping and reopening the works reached £92,238. On the 
other hand, the workmen lost in wages the sum of about 
%1,500,000. Striking the balance of loss and gain, the net gain 
to the working-classes is estimated at £250,000 a year. A more 
pleasing feature of the report is the account of the many in- 
stances in which disputes were settled by means of concilia- 
tion boards and various methods of arbitration. No fewer 
than 24 such boards of conciliation have been established in 
various manufacturing towns; much good has been done already, 
and the influence of the boards seems to be increasing. 


"™" 
> 


The Hours of Shop Assistants.—The readiness of the House 
of Commons to depart from the long-acted-upon principle of 
non-interference with the male adult received an illustration a 
few weeks ago by its passing unanimously a resolution, moved 
by Sir John Lubbock, in favor of regulating by public authority 
the hours of shop assistants. No law passed up to the present 
time expressly and of set purpose interferes with the power of a 
grown man to agree to work any number of hours he pleases. 
Women and children, indeed, have been protected by legisla-— 
tion, and the protection accorded to them has indirectly affected 
their male fellow-laborers. Moreover, it is true that there is at 
the present time before the House a bill that gives the Board 
of Trade power to regulate the hours of railway servants, and 
as it has received the support of both parties, it has come nearer 
to actual enactment than any other public measure introduced 
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this session ; but the object of this bill is not so much the welfare 
of the railway men as that of the public, which sees that long 
hours efficaciously contribute to accidents. Sir John Lubbock’s 
proposal, however, gives to local authorities the power of making 
regulations fixing the number of hours which shops may be kept 
open, and does this avowedly for the benefit of the men as 
well as of the women and young people who are employed in 
the stores. It leaves the initiative to the shop, or, as we should 
call them, store-keepers ; and it does this because the supporters 
of the movement are convinced that the large majority of such 
shop-keepers are in favor of reasonable hours, and that the long 
hours during which stores are kept open is due to the selfish- 
ness and rapacity of a small minority who, by refusing to con- 
form to the general wishes, force their competitors to keep their 
stores open. It is this small minority that has rendered unsuc- 
cessful the efforts of the advocates of voluntary closing. The 
larger number are willing, but a few stand out, and the rest 
have to defend themselves. The inconsiderateness of the public 
also forms a difficulty, and especially of the poorer’ classes, who, 
it would seem, take too little thought for the needs of their 
fellow-workmen in the stores—for selfishness is not confined to 


the richer and upper classes. 


> 
> 


Multiplication of Political Parties.—Politics do not enter into 
the scope of these notes; but the following observations are of 
a sufficiently abstract character not to form a departure from 
this rule. The government of most of the countries on the Con- 
tinent is carried on by ministries which depend for their existence, 
or at all events for their ability to legislate, upon the skill with 
which they can manipulate the various parties of which the par- 
liaments are composed. Of these parties there is generally a 
large number, and the task placed before a prime minister is to 
frame a policy which will secure the support of a sufficiently 
large number of groups to secure for his government a ma- 
jority. He has to manipulate and to manceuvre, to cajole and 
to bribe, not with filthy lucre, indeed, but by class _legisla- 
tion. In fact, instead of the majority making the ministry, the 
ministry makes the majority; or at least tries to do so. In 
Great Britain until recently the opposite has been the case. 
There have been only two parties, and according as the country 
declared for one or the other, a Liberal or a Conservative 
ministry held the reins as the representative of such majority. 
The present Parliament, however, seems to show signs of an 
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approaching change, and of an approximation to continental 
methods. Instead of two great homogeneous parties confront- 
ing one another, both the opposition and the supporters of the 
ministry are divided into various groups working together for 
the time being only. The opposition is made up of Tories and 
Liberal Unionists, and in the ranks of the latter are Whigs and 
Radicals. Mr. Gladstone’s supporters consist of Radicals and 
Irish Nationalists. While the latter are made up of Parnellites 
and anti-Parnellites, the former include several groups within 
their ranks which profess their readiness to subordinate the ex- 
istence of the government to the attainment of their own par- 
ticular ends. The labor group openly boast that they will give 
their support to the party which will do most for their Eight- 
Hours Bill. Many of the Temperance party declare that their 
votes will go simply and solely in favor of the promotion of 
temperance, irrespective of everything else. Then there is a 
small number of Socialists, and these offer their support to the 
party which will go even a step or two in the direction of the 
nationalization of the land. Even the groups are subdividing 
into still smaller groups, some of the Temperance men being in 
favor of the Direct Veto Bill of the government; others look- 


ing upon it’as pure treachery to the cause of temperance ; while 
some of the Labor party are opponents of the eight-hours 
day. It remains to be seen whether the strong practical sense 
of the English people will force the suppression of theoretical 
differences, or whether the near future is to witness a transfor- 
mation of political methods. 
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ROM Heart to Heart* is a charming volume of verse 
by Kate Vannah. The author is known as one 
who wields a graceful pen in the portrayal of the 
finer emotions, and to a correct ear for rhythm 
she brings a highly sensitive fancy and a nice deli- 
cacy of expression. A large portion of the volume is taken up 
with sonnets, and in the weaving of these poetic chaplets she 
displays a quick turn of expression and an aptitude for pleasing 
conceits. The volume is embellished by a portrait of the gifted 
writer. 

The Novel: What it ist was the subject of an article in the 
Forum recently by Mr. F. Marion Crawford; and this article is 
now reproduced in the form of a tiny book by the Messrs. Mac- 
millan. Mr. Crawford is more entertaining to the general public 
in the practical illustration of his art than in its explanation— 
just as a conjurer shines better in his tricks than in a manual 
on prestidigitation. He tells some truths about that’ unintelligi- 
ble thing, modern taste, in the matter of novel-reading and 
novel-writing which, however unpleasant, had better be faced. 
There is a soupcon of depravity in this haut gout, and “women 
who blush scarlet and men who feel an odd sensation of repul- 
sion on reading such novels as Zom Jones and Peregrine Pickle 
are not conscious of any particular shock when their sensibilities 
are attacked in French.” There is an imperceptible conta- 
gion in this evil which affects, as Mr. Crawford confesses, even 
writers who are not predisposed to what we may call garlic fla- 
voring in literature. The jaded novelist, in a hurry to finish a 
volume or a chapter, may fall back upon it as a sort of deus ex 
machina or a labor-saver. But the objection to such an apology 
is, Why should the novelist be jaded? The public do not ask 
him to overwork himself, or sacrifice his finer moral perceptions 
to gratify a morbid taste. Mr. Crawford's plea is that those who 
write novels have got to live by them; and this is the whole 
root of the matter. There is a market for the novel—and we 
venture to say there will be a market for it so long as there is 
leisure to read. There are more thrilling and exciting things in 


* From Heart to Heart. By Kate Vannah. Boston: J.G. Cupples Company. 
+ The Novel: What itis. By F. Marion Crawford. New York; Macmillan & Co. 
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the every-day life of one great city, in one turn of this orb of 
ours around the sun, than any novelist could imagine, but the 
hurry of journalism and the difficulty of piecing them together 
as real parts of a living drama rob them of the interest which 
the counterfeit drama possesses. There is a great deal of heart 
about this humanity of ours after all, else there would not be 
so many tears shed over imaginary woes. When the day of the 
ideal newspaper shall have arrived, those tears will be elicited 
by the journalist’s power for the sufferings of real life, and all 
the finer sensibilities of our nature will be moved to the relief 
of suffering which may be relieved and the crowning of heroism 
which really deserves a laurel. Henry Fielding, who, although 
he wrote a century and a half ago, may claim to speak as a 
successful novel-writer, would impose a severe criterion on all 
who aspire to follow the craft. The author of a novel, he insists, 
should not only have wit, learning, and experience of actual life, 
but he must have a good heart and be capable of feeling. He- 
cuba must be something to him and he to Hecuba ere he pre- 
sume to write her woes or chronicle her joys, if she have any. 
Somehow we think the author of Zom Jones, shocking though he 
be in some of his writings, comes very near the truth. 
Eastertide was very appropriately chosen by Miss Katherine 
E. Conway for the production of a chaplet of her poems which 
she styles A Dream of Lilies.* The volume is presented in a 
pretty cover of mauve and pale gold flowering, but the effects 
of color when the pages are opened are, in some instances, in- 
harmonious. But the dress is not the book, and the hues of 
thought we find in Miss Conway’s collection have no inharmo- 
nious blending. Her style is pretty familiar to most of our 
readers, and all of them,.we dare predicate, will be glad to have 
such excellent examples of it collected in this perdurable shape. 
They are devotional pieces for the most part, and the writer’s 
spirit shines through them. Graceful and tender, and devoid of 
pretentiousness in treatment, they at the same time reflect a 
depth of feeling and a grasp of imagination that, with a more 
forcible vehicle of expression, must strike the reader as the at- 
tributes of the true poetic mind. In method, at times, Miss Con- 
way reminds one somewhat of the painstaking and delicate treat- 
ment seen in Spenser’s work, minus its effort and ornateness. 
The title poem is a very beautiful bit of sensitive writing ; were it 
not too lengthy for the purpose, we would anticipate some of the 
reader's pleasure by quoting it bodily. Many will find throughout 


* A Dream of Lilies. By Katherine E. Conway. Boston: J. G. Cupples Company. 
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the volume the experiences and emotions that gladden or cloud 
our daily existence treated in such a way by the skilful hand 
of the author as cannot fail to bring the comfort we all feel, no 
matter how philosophic we be, from the true and beautiful expres- 
sion of the feelings which stir us. It does not, then, surprise us 
to learn that the volume has already had a warm welcome, and 
that a second edition has been demanded; nor should we be 
astonished in this period of Catholic activity to find it speedily 
sought for by a still wider circle. 

We have to thank the Columbus celebration for many things 
—amongst others for the discovery of poetical talents that other- 
wise might have been born to blush unseen. Columbian litera- 
ture is being poured out upon us unstintedly, and we may add 
undiscriminatingly. There is poetical work ad infinitum, and we 
fear ad nauseam—for some of the poets seem to be like Moliére’s 
literary aspirant, writing prose for so many years all unconscious 
of the fact. Of the latter class we may catalogue the author of 
The Song of America and Columbus,* who appears to have mis- 
taken a tolerably good knack of historical narratwe for one of 
the gifts of the “‘ Wizard of the North.” It isa relief to gather 
from the preface that the author has no desire or hope of pe- 
cuniary profit from the publication of the poem—a declaration 
which proves him to be a better man of the world than a poet. 
He appears to entertain some apprehension that the length of 
the work may bore the public—which is, as Othello says, “a lost 
fear”; he and the proof-reader will probably be the only daring 
persons who will have run that risk. 

A good study of starched and stern New England Puritan- 
ism is seen in Mary E. Wilkins’s latest work, Jane Field.t The 
authoress has won some reputation as a delineator of this un- 
congenial type of humanity, and in this simple novel she in- 
creases it. Her title character is the subject of her study—an 
old woman who commits the fraud of personation in order to 
recover some money to which she considers she is entitled. 
The story is exceedingly simple in its outlines—and we may. 
add it is not very refreshing. It is a gloomy little bit of work, 
and we would like to find the writer exercising her skill over 
something brighter. She hasa nice style of description, graphic 
and unforced; and if she were fortunate enough to hit upon 


* The Song of America and Columbus. By Kinahan Cornwallis. New York: Daily 
Investigator Office, 66 Broadway.—T7he Conquest of Mexico and Peru, Prefaced by the 
Discovery of the Pacific. A Historical Narrative Poem. By Kinahan Cornwallis. 

+ Jane Field: A Novel. By Mary E. Wilkins. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
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better groundwork there can be no doubt that her pen would 
run better. She might make her work amusing where at present 
it is barely interesting. 

How near the East is to the West in passion and villainy, 
how far from it in imagery and subtle springs of action, Sir Ed- 
win Arnold forcibly brings home to readers of English in his in- 
cessant stream of Japanese and Buddhist poems. There is more 
strength, perhaps, in his tragedy of “ Adzuma’* than in any of 
his previous works. The lines of the plot are well laid, and the 
details well worked out to the bloody consummation. Adzuma 
is a lovable and beautiful character—a perfect Imogen in purity 
and fidelity—and, falling a victim to foul plots, contrives to 
procure her own death to save her own and her lord’s honor 
and her fair fame. The course of the tragedy reminds one 
forcibly of ‘ Othello,” so far as the villainy of the story is con- 
cerned, only that Adzuma is a far stronger character than Des- 
demona—as strong, indeed, as Lucretia. The work is permeated 
by a constant strain of oriental thought, and the dominant ideas 
of Karma and reincarnation are ever kept before the reader’s 
mind as motives of human action. How far these highly debat- 
able points of philosophy claim the interest of European readers 
is a question; or what relevancy they have to the tragedy, 
save as lending “local color,” we fail to see; likewise for what 
purpose a large number of Japanese words are put into the 
mouths of the characters. We are not aware that any appre- 
ciable proportion of the English people speak or read Japan- 
ese; and if the work be brought out in Japan, we dare say 
the interesting natives of that country would labor under a 
similar difficulty with regard to the English portions of it. 
But there is no use in grumbling. We dare say the author 
cannot write in any other way now, so imbued is his system 
with the oriental leaven. It isa pity, for he makes some nice 
use of the English language, and but few grammatical slips for 
one so given up to Japanese—as for example, page 157, “None 
never shall’’—and he is a graceful poet, if not altogether a great 
one. 

The impartial historian has been found at last, and his name 
is William Roscoe Thayer. Having provided himself with pen 
and ink and paper, and a host of authors of the kind upon 
whom Voltaire, Hume, Gibbon, e¢ hoc genus omne, have relied, the 
impartial historian sat down and wrote a book which he has 


* Adzuma ; or, The Japanese Wife. A play in four acts. By Sir Edwin Arnold. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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put into two volumes and called The Dawn of Italian Indepen- 
dence.* The earlier chapters give a clue to the whole work. 
They consist of one long, frenzied attack upon not only the hated 
Papacy, but the Catholic Church and its whole system; and it 
differs from most of the other attacks made by writers of the 
class we have referred to in that it lacks even the art to con- 
ceal its ribald indecency. We shall return to this subject in 
our next issue—not to defend the imperishable institution against 
which the venom of this latest assailant is spent, but to show 
to the world the sort of logic he uses and the mental quality 
of the assailant, as proved out of his own mouth. 

M. Paul Bourget has acquired a reputation as a writer of 
the new school in French literature, and he seeks to justify it 
in his recent work, Cosmopolis.+ He tells us that his purpose in 
writing it is to demonstrate the truth of the principle of race 
heredity. So far as we are aware, nobody of any note has chal- 
lenged this principle as a rule qualified by a million of excep- 
tions. The people who read the class of vicious novels of 
which this egotistical performance is an examplt do not care 
three straws about the truth or the error of ethnological theses; 
they want to be amused and excited, and they want their pabu- 
lum served up well. In order to be amusing there must be 
some humor in a novel; mere filthy scandal such as M. Paul 
Bourget here evolves from his own inner consciousness, seasoned 
with a continuous flow of finicking pedartry, bric-a-brac gossip, 
and jargon of the fine-art auction-room, can never satisfy jaded 
appetites. M. Bourget is a photographic observer of the little- 
nesses of life and the Colonel Smorl-Torks of society; and he 
thinks a good memory for Italian proverbs, coats of arms, and 
noble lineages one of the best equipments of a first-class novel- 
ist of the enlightened epoch. This is the new “analytical” 
method which comes up to the idea of the deceased “ immortals,” 
Sainte-Beuve and Taine. We do not think it will ever be a favor- 
ite here. The perfumed indelicacies of “ Ouida” had a better 
chance than such awkward attempts at disguising scientific theo- 
ries in the dress of novels. ' Even as a testimony of the accu- 
racy of his proposition, this Cosmopolis is not of much value. 
M. Paul Bourget’s picture of an American scamp is about as 
truthful a one as the John Bull idea of a Frenchman of the 
last century—a baboon-like personage constantly devouring frogs, 


*The Dawn of Italian Independence, By William Roscoe Thayer. New York and Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
+ Cosmopolis: A Novel. By M. Paul Bourget. New York: Tait, Sons & Co. 
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shrugging his shoulders and elevating his eyebrows automatically. 
He is a broad-shouldered, muscular athlete, deep-chested, large- 
jointed, gross and red in face, with a ruddy moustache, bull- 
dog jaw, and pearly-white teeth; and the gift of painting—the 
sole one he possesses—is as much a physical endowment as the 
throat of a singer. For the rest he is all animal. If any one 
who knows true American blood can. recognize in such a picture 
a type of the race, all we can do is to admit that M. Paul 
Bourget is a credible authority upon heredity and our own liter- 
ary perceptions no more reliable than New York weather in 
April. All this, however, would be entirely beside the question 
were it not for this cardinal fact, that it is as a dissertation up- 
on heredity that the novel is presented; and if the other char- 
acters in the book be no more faithful to the life than that of 
the so-called typical American, the author might just as well 
have presented us with Cosmopolis as a wholesome moral exer- 
cise, instead of what it is. 

When the themes of earth are exhausted, some authors in- 
vite their readers to take a trip with them into the world above, 
and although we are told that “eye hath not seen, nor ear hath 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive” 
what the delight and beauty of the eternal kingdom is, the dar- 
ing brain of man sometimes essays the task of depicting them. 
It is not every one who can write a “ Divina Commedia”; yet it 
is a task something like this which Laura Dearborn attempts 
in a small prose way in a booklet entitled At the Threshold.* 
The flight of the soul from earth, and its experiences and dialogue 
along the way in company with other travellers and probation- 
ers, are prettily described, and the sweet and soothing emollients 
of the theosophists are resorted to to explain difficulties which 
may present themselves to people whose religious training has 
not been so latitudinarian as to teach that there is nothing of 
any consequence in points of doctrine. The book, however, is a 
pretty conceit and nicely worded. 

A really excellent sketch of American history} for the use of 
juveniles is presented by Messrs. Benziger. The little volume is 
nicely printed, cleverly illustrated, and substantially bound; and 
while it tells the school-boy and the school-girl of every impor- 
tant happening in their country’s progress, it does not contain 
a single five-barred gate in the shape of a sesquipedalian syllable, 
but is content with the shortest words in the English language. 


* At the Threshold. By Laura Dearborn. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
+ Primary History of the United States. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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A rather pleasant book with an unpleasant ending is Mary’ 
West’s story of A Born Player.* People living in these piping 
times for the stage have little notion of the aversion with 
which that institution was regarded by church-going folks in 
the days of the Georges; but a perusal of this short story 
will help them to realize it. The character of the hero, a young 
gentleman named Matthew Hare, is powerfully limned, but de- 
void of any suggestion of extravagance; and it is here that the 
writer's judgment is most apparent, for there is no greater 
temptation to indulgence in exaggeration than the antics of 
the stage-struck mortal usually present. The writer’s knowledge 
of dramatic literature is considerable; and she gives us ina 
few touches a vivid picture of the power as well as the foibles 
of one great master of histrionic art, Edmund Kean. Although 
the ending of the book is abrupt, its literary style and differen- 
tiation of character are excellent. 

A man whose literary reputation is secure can afford to do 
many a thing with impunity which would be instant perdition 
to the ablest new aspirant. It is in this spirit of confidence, no 
doubt, that Henry James has put in the forefront of the recently, 
issued volume of his short tales the sketch which gives the title 
to the book, “The Real Thing.’’+ There are several charming 
morceaux embraced within the covers, nctably a very touching little 
bit under the name of “Sir Dominick Ferrand.” These things 
are more bits of study than stories, and their charm lies in 
the delicacy and effortless pathos of their treatment. Nothing 
better to while away an idle hour with than these scraps of liter- 
ary mosaic; and if one wishes to get some luminous insight in- 
to the world of early literary or artistic struggle, he can have 
much of it here. 

Madame Rosélyt is a charming story in the original, as was 
proved by its eight editions; but, if it be not literary heresy to 
say so, it is more charming still in its present translation. The 
book is from the French of Mlle. V. Monniot, and has been 
beautifully rendered into English by two young ladies of this 
city, the Misses Elvira Quintero and Jean Mack, former scholars 
of the Sacred Heart. They have avoided the error of the great 
army of translators by reproducing the spirit of the original 


* 4 Born Player. By Mary West. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

+ The Real Thing, and Other Tales. By Henry James. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

t Madame Rosély. By Mile. V. Monniot, author of Marguerite’s Journal, Marguerite 
at Twenty, Translated by Elvira Quintero and Jean Mack. New York: Cassell Publishing 


Company. 
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rather than the literal and necessarily inadequate rendering of 
mere word-meanings. Such translations, by an attempt at literal 
accuracy, miss the soul of the work. The latter method has 
robbed many a masterpiece of its beauty and power; trans- 
formed many perfect expressions of art into mere apologies for 
artistic form. Madame Rosely, however, thanks to the insight 
of the translators, has all the freshness, grace, and movement of 
an original English work. It has the elasticity and strength of 
the English idiom, without a trace of straining for Anglicized 
French word and phrase. 

It is a story of Catholic French domestic life; the story of 
a young mother’s trials and victories, ruled and beautified by 
the self-sacrifice, patience, and many Christian virtues of Madame 
Rosély. The thread of the narrative is carried along in a series 
of letters from Madame Rosély, the young mother, to her 
mother, Madame de Meillac, and the latter's replies, all relating 
and commenting on the varied incidents of the heroine’s domes- 
tic life, the trials and the joys of herself and her children, and 
the many stirring events of their young careers. Through all 
the storms and sunshine of her fate Madame Rosély finds com- 
fort in Christian patience and strength, and guidance in her 
Catholic faithh We cannot do better than quote this letter of 
commendation for the work given by the Right Rev. Monsignor 
Bernard O'Reilly, Prothonotary Apostolic, and authorized biog- 
rapher of Pius IX. and Leo XIII.: 


“This most interesting book, translated from the French by 
two young ladies well known in New York society and former 
pupils of the Sacred Heart, is only one of a series composing 
the ‘Young Girl's Library’ issued by the well-known Catholic 
publishing house of Perisse Bros., Paris. The book is warmly 
commended by the Bishop of Agen, Monseigneur Le Vesous de 
Vesius, and its success in France, where the standard of Catho- 
lic literature is so high, is a sufficient guarantee of the literary 
excellence and the high religious character of this charming 
work. All these substantial merits have encouraged the pub- 
lishing house of the Messrs. Cassell, of: New York, to issue the 
book in its English form. And I may say that it is a most 
timely and welcome addition to the limited catalogue of unex- 
ceptionable Catholic works which our great female academies 
place as premiums in the hands of their pupils on Commence- 
ment Day. . 

“The book, moreover, will form an admirable supple- 
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mentary chapter to my Mirror of True Womanhood, the last 
chapter of which treats of the qualities and virtues of the 
Christian mother. BERNARD O'REILLY, D.D., 
“ Prothonotary Apostolic, Historian of Leo XIII. 
** Mt. St. Vincent's-on-the-Hudson, April 16, 1893.” 


This is, we believe, the first distinctively Catholic story pub- 
lished by the old and valued house of the Messrs. Cassell. 
The book is a substantial recognition of the increasing appre- 
ciation, by the general community, of the intelligence and value 
of the Catholic reading public of the United States. We be. 
speak for it an encouraging reception. 





I.—ANGLICAN SERMONS.* 


It is a striking indication of the change which has come 
over the Anglican Establishment that a canon misgioner of the 
Diocese of Durham and vice-president of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel should avowedly derive the idea of 
a course of sermons from the great Franciscan preacher of the 
middle ages, St. Bernardine of Siena; that the idea should be 
the revealing in the utterances of the Blessed Virgin, as recorded 
in Holy Scripture, the characteristic features of the Christian 
life, and that St. Bernardine should be quoted with appro- 
bation as saying that the Ave Maria, like the Pater Noster, is a 
distinctive utterance of Christian lips, “Christians through all 
the ages having followed the example of St. Elizabeth in the 
devotional use of its sacred words.” We wonder how many 
Hail Marys were said in the cathedral of which the author is a 
canon during, say the eighteenth century, and how often its aisles 
resounded with this distinctively Christian utterance. While we 
might say a good deal in criticism of various parts of these dis- 
courses, we prefer to express satisfaction that so much 
truth should be placed before those who are outside of 
the reach of real Catholic teachers, as is to be found in them. 
Their author, we are sure, is an assiduous student of Catholic 
spiritual writers, and although he feels bound to justify his own 
position by denying certain parts of their teaching, he never- 
theless has imbibed no small amount both of what they teach 


* The Life of Love: A Course of Lent Lectures. By the Rev. George Body, D.D. Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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and of the spirit in which they teach. For these reasons the 
sermons are of vajue, not merely as a sign of the times but also 
on account of the spiritual insight of which they are the expres- 
sion. They are characterized by clearness of thought, simplicity 
and directness of style, and argumentative force. 


2.—SHORT SERMONS.* 


The custom of preaching short sermons at-all the Masses 
on Sundays, recommended by the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, has become well-nigh universal, and the publication 
of these volumes will do much to assist priests in preparing such 
discourses. 

Three years ago Father Redmond published Short Sermons 
on the Gospels for Every Sunday, which were so well received 
that he has been encouraged to publish this volume on the 
Epistles. 

We think the second volume will be even more popular 
than the first. The style of the sermons is clear, the matter 
thoroughly practical, and the arrangement orderly. They are 


just suited for Low Masses, being, as a rule, only five minutes 
long. 

Father Wolfgarten’s Short Sermons have been very popular 
in Germany, and will be appreciated by English-speaking Catho- 
lics. 


3.—THE MOTHER OF CHRIST IN PROPHECY.+ 


A dignified volume of five hundred pages Dr. Quigley gives 
us in his able and admirable defence of the position occupied 
by the Blessed Virgin in Catholic theology. The book, per- 
chance, is not unknown to many, for this is the second edition, 
revised, of a work appearing under the rather odd title, “ /pse, 
Ipsa, Ipsum,” and doing duty in a learned and critical way in 
defence of the Vulgate interpretation of Genesis iii. 15. That 
such a work, remarkable for its profound research and its deep 
learning, goes to a second edition is the best evidence of its 
real worth. Much has been written in defence of Catholic cul- 
tus of the Mother of Christ by the ablest controversialists of 

* Short Sermons on the Epistles for Every Sunday. By Very Rev. N. M. Redmond, V.F. 
New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co.— Short Sermons for Early Masses. By Rev. 


G. Wolfgarten. Translated from the German. St. Louis : B, Herder. 
+ Mary, the Mother of Christ, in Prophecy, and its Fulfilment. By R. F. Quigley, LL.B. 
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the century, and one would almost think that the last word 
has been said, not only by way of defence but also of explana- 
tion; but still there are found not simply laymen but ministers, 
whom one finds it hard to acquit of bad faith, who incessantly 
repeat the old calumnies. Dr. Quigley’s book is a veritable ar- 
senal, filled with the ablest and best arguments, and going over 
the whole range of controversy which involves the Catholic de- 
votion to Mary. This book shows Dr. Quigley to be a gentle- 
man of profound learning and great ability, and, what in many 
cases is just as admirable, of painstaking research into the 
minutest points bearing on the question in hand. It is the mind 
of this temper that achieves great things, and does work which 
lives not for the day only but becomes a lasting monument. 


4.—A PULPIT MANUAL OF THE GOSPELS.* 


We commend this manual because it uses the awthorized 
text for the pulpit. With infinite pains thé Manual of 


Prayers was compiled, and proof after proof submitted to the 
bishops for correction and their emendations incorporated, so 
that there is no prayer-book published that has in any sense 
the authorization that the Manual of Prayers has. It is from 
this book that Mr. Pustet has taken his text of the Epistles and 


Gospels. 


* The Epistles and Gospels for Pulpit Use. Prepared by order of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


g would not be any great matter for astonishment if the en- 
suing July were to be signalized in Ireland by an Orange 
outbreak. Under normal conditions the cream of the Irish popu- 
lation, as the Northern malcontents are usually represented to 
the world, get mad in the dog-days; when they are egged on 
to mischief they show that when they get mad they mean it. 
As they hate the Papists for the love of God, so out of pure 
loyalty and a love of peace they get up riots and commit mur- 
der on a scale circumscribed only by their opportunities. English 
Tory politicians know their amiable weakness in this respect, 
and whenever they are out of office and there is a chance for 
the Irish majority to get some instalment of justice, they go to 
Ulster and play “Croppies lie down.” This has the desired 
effect; the Orangemen come out into the streets, and put the 
glorious motto into practice. 


-— 
eo 





Several times during the present generation this formula has 
been tried, and it was never known to fail. Rioting on a mag- 
nificent scale followed the visit of the late Lord Iddesleigh to 
Belfast a few years ago, but the Orangemen were dosed with 
their own pills so copiously by “ Morley’s murderers” that when 
Lord Randolph Churchill repeated the experiment a short while 
afterwards there was but a very feeble response to his noble 
war-cry:: 

“ Wave, Ulster, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry.” 


The chivalry was not in good fighting condition, and only a few 
broken heads testified its existence. However, it has had time 
to pull itself together since then, and Mr. Balfour thinks he 
can galvanize it. He went to Belfast after the April-day fool- 
ing was over, and harangued the Orangemen in a “ don’t-nail- 
his-ear-to-the-pump” kind of speech—in fact, an appeal to the 
worst prejudices and most ferocious instincts of the Orange 
rabble ; and the thin disguise of hypocrisy with which it was 
sought to be veiled seems only a contemptible device to shield 
the speaker from a prosecution for sedition or treason while 
his dupes were getting themselves shot down, as they certainly 
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will be if they attempt to translate the sentiment of blind 
bigotry by the dictionary of bullet-moulds. It is a curious piece 
of cynicism that men with minds of Mr. Balfour's order should 
be elevated to the rank of statesmen; in really civilized coun- 
tries they would be treated as political firebrands. Mr. Bal- 
four is one of the very worst specimens of the tribe. Above 
all other men in political life he makes the nearest approach to 
Voltaire’s definition of the human animal—a compound of the 
tiger and the ape. 


”~ 
> 





A very apposite reference of Mr. Mercier’s to ‘the religious 
side of the Canadian question illustrates the absurdity of Mr. T. 
W. Russell's recent picture of Quebec Catholicism in the Fort- 
nightly Review. Mr. Mercier was dealing with a fear which must 
have found some substantial expression, that political union with 
the American States might be prejudicial to Catholic freedom in 
Canada. He met that objection with the answer that there was 
no country in the world where greater religious freedom was 
found than in the United States, for Catholics had not only 
perfect religious liberty, but they could aspire to the very high- 
est offices in the commonwealth. Now, if Catholics in Canada 
groan under a theocratic tyranny, as Mr. T. W. Russell postu- 
lates, they surely would not feel alarm at the suggestion of a 
change; if non-Catholics saw them in such a plight, and cheer- 
fully acquiescing in their slavery, would they be found deprecat- 
ing an alteration which promised a more healthful condition of 
things? On either horn of the dilemma Mr. Russell is fixed; and 
let him explain himself out of his impalement if he can. 


> 





Politics, like poverty, often brings one strange bedfellows. 
The antagonism in Great Britain and Ireland to the Home- 
Rule Bill is the latest illustration of the truth of this ancient 
saw. English Catholics, including the Duke of Norfolk, oppose 
the measure as bitterly as Irish Orangemen. A section of Irish 
Catholic land-owners, including some descendants of Daniel 
O'Connell, have signed a memorial against it on the ground 
that, if carried, it would be likely to open the doors to revolu- 
tionary doctrines. To point out to those gentlemen that the 
present system, whose continuance they desire, has been the 
cause of formidable revolutionary movements, not mere doctrines 
but powerful and dangerous facts, ought to appear unnecessary, 
if argument were really needed in this case; but there are none 
so blind as those who will not see. His Grace of Norfolk finds 
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the anomaly of his position a little painful. To be on the same 
platform with Colonel Saunderson, for instance, and listen to 
this representative of insolent bigotry denouncing the bill as a 
measure designed to hand over Ireland to the Pope—Home 
Rule and Rome Rule being, in the Orangeman’s mind, conver- 
tible terms—causes the Duke of Norfolk a twinge of conscience. 
He was to preside at a meeting of Englishmen opposed to 
Home Rule on the 27th of April, and Colonel Saunderson was 
to be amongst the speakers. But Colonel Saunderson a little 
while ago, at Liverpool, had been denouncing Pope and Popery, 
Romish priests and Irish agitators, in language which left no 
doubt on the duke’s mind that the Orangeman regards popes 
and priests as men of Belial. Therefore he wrote to the colonel 
asking for explanations. The colonel endeavored to explain, 
but the task was too nice a one for his poor powers of casuistry. 
He declared that he only used the terms “ Romish” and “ Pa- 
pist,” in connection with the Irish priesthood, with regard to 
“their political action”! If the gallant orator be no better 
hand at soldiering than he is at logic, his retirement from the 
British army will not cause the immediate collapse of the Brit- 
ish Empire. But the Duke of Norfolk ought to have more re- 
spect for his religion, if not his lineage, than to be seen rubbing 
skirts with Know-nothings of the Saunderson type, who hate it 
with the blind hatred that evil has for good. The head of his 
church, the venerable and enlightened Leo XIII., has blessed 
the efforts of Ireland to obtain self-government, and it is not 
becoming in the Duke of Norfolk to curse them. He ought to 
remember the old saying, “ Noscitur a sociis.” 


& 
> 


Belgium escaped a revolution, in the past month, by a deadly 
close shave. The trouble was as much an economical as a po- 
litical one. Rights of labor and universal suffrage were the 
duas res which the proletariat shouldered arms for, and they 
won one of the stakes—the latter—after a sharp struggle. The 
lesson has been a severe one to king and ministry. Had they 
not yielded in time, the streets of Brussels seemed likely to 
have witnessed scenes akin to those of Paris in the great Revo- 
lution, for the multitude and the mob were there in their anger 
and their wickedness and ready for any deed of violence or 
rapine. It is impossible to comprehend the fatuity of the min- 
istry. They knew the country was:ripe for universal suffrage, yet 
they set themselves up to resist the popular will by every ob- 
structive device. They knew the volcano was bursting into 
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flame under their feet; they must have been aware that the 
army could not be relied on; yet they held out ‘until blood 
was lavishly shed in Mons and several other places, and the 
capital itself almost in the possession of the armed mob. Then 
panic seized them, and they hurriedly brought in the bill grant- 
ing universal suffrage, with the barest qualification, and passed 
it by one hundred and nineteen votes to twelve. For the mo- 
ment the king and the ministry are safe; but who shall say how 
long the security shall last? The people have had an absolute 
triumph, and there is no saying to what uses they may turn their 
power now that they know it. 


~ 
> 





Undeterred by the fact of the World's Fair being held in 
Chicago, New York will have a fair of its own all this month of 
May; and, furthermore, in embarking on so bold an undertak- 
ing, it is not satisfied with Cato’s modest programme—it will not 
only deserve success, but it will command it. For New York’s 
Fair is the enterprise of the New York Press Club, and, to make 
it still more irresistible, it has enlisted a legion of New York’s 
fairest and cleverest daughters in its service. In their hands 
success is a certainty. As one of the spectacles of New York, 
the event will take premier rank. It has been planned on a 
vast and magnificent scale, and, taking place in the pleasantest 
time of the year, it is certain to prove an unfailing attraction 
during the entire month. But independently of its festal -~char- 
acter, the fact of the Press Club endeavoring to obtain support 
for any great object would in itself make the attempt success- 
ful, for that body has a friend in every right-thinking man and 
woman in the city. 


»~ 
> 





Its object now is to build an institution worthy of its status 
as a great factor in the civilization and progress of the virtual 
metropolis of the United States; and furthermore, to establish a 
permanent fund for the support of those toilers of the press 
whom age or enfeebled health or overwork has placed. hors 
de combat, and for burial expenses and benevolences. Hard-work- 
ing though the average New York pressman is, his salary is in 
many cases out of all proportion to his labor; and it is a well- 
known fact that the newspaper proprietors of the city are 
more prone to spending their dollars upon great piles of mason- 
ry than upon their servants of the pen. It is not from these, 
but from the great omnivorous public that the Press Club looks 


for support. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Five o’Clock Stories. By the Sisters of the Holy Childhood. Mew Month of 
Mary, St. Francis de Sales. With the approbation of His Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons. Translated from the French by a Sister of the Visita- 
tion, Baltimore. Manual of the Holy Family. With the rules and pray- 
ers of the Association of the Holy Family. Compiled from approved 
sources by Rev. Bonaventura Hammer, O.S.F. Zhe Primer of Church 
Latin. By Rene F. R. Conder, B.A. Oxen. Saturday Dedicated to 
Mary. From the Italian of Father Cabrini, S.J. With preface and intro- 
duction by Father Clarke, S.J. Zhe Devout Year. By Rev. R. F. Clarke, 
S.J. Short Meditations for the Year, 

CUSHING & Co., Baltimore: 

Women of the World, with a Search-light of Epigram. By Alethe Low- 
her Craig. 

JOHN B. PIET, Baltimore: 

A Catechism of the Vows. For the use of persons consecrated to God in 
the Religious State. By Rev. Peter Cotel, S.J. 

Jos. ROTH, Stuttgart: 

S. Fidelis a Sigmaringa Exercitia Seraphice Devotionis. Cum appendice 
Orationum ac Benedictionum denuo ad usum sacerdotum edidit P. Michael 
Hetzenauer a Zell prope Kufstein, Ord. Cap. Lector s. theologiz appro- 
batus, 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York and London: 

The Shadows of the Lake. By Frank Leyton. Zhe Final Passover. Vol. 
Ill.: The Divine Exodus. By Rev. R. M. Benson, M.A., Oxford. £/e- 
mentary Biology. By John Bidgood,B.Sc., F.L.S. St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury and St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Historical Dramas, by Clement 
William Barrand, S.J. 

BENJ. R. TUCKER, New York: 
Instead of a Book. By One too Busy to Write One. 
BuRNS & OATES, London: 
(Euvres de St. Frangois de Sales, Evégue de Gendve. Tome 11.: Defence 
de l' Estendart de la Sainte Croix. 
GINN & COMPANY, Boston: 
Principles of Education. By Malcolm MacVicar, Ph.D., LL.D. 
T. A. RICE, St. Louis: 

Practical Single and Double Entry Book-keeping. By Thos. A. Rice, A.M., 

LL.B. Key to ditto, ibid. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SuPPLY Co., Boston: 

Epitome of the World's History. By Edgar Sanderson, M.A. Revised and 

condensed by John Hardiman, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL PREss, Hampton: 
Twenty-two Years’ Work of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute at Hampton, Virginia. 
THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, Washington: 
Dream of the Ages: A poem of Columbia. By Kate Brownlee Sherrwood. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York: 
Recollections of Middle Life. By Francisque Sarcey. 
MACMILLAN & Co., New York: 

The Last Touches, and Other Stories. By Mrs. W.K. Clifford. Zhe Last 
Tenant. By B. L. Fargeon. 

CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York: 

The Snare of the Fowler. By Mrs. Alexander. The Fate of Tenella. By 
twenty-four different authors. Out of the Faws of Death. By Frank 
Barrett. 

PAMPHLETS. 


De Furidico Valore Decreti Tolerantie Commentarius. New York: Fr. Pus- 
tet & Co. 


Forty-third Annual Report of St. Vincent's Hospital. West Chester: Boys’ 
Protectory Print. 
VOL, LVII.—20 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO, 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


HE Cathedral Library Reading Circle of New York City attracted a most 

select audience on Wednesday evening, March 22, which filled to overflow- 

ing the elegant parlors lately furnished in the best taste by the Cathedral Literary 

and Athletic Society. On that occasion Brother Azarias gave one of the series 

of lectures for the season of 1893 conducted by the Reading Circle; subject, 
“ How to Study Dante.” 

The audience evinced intense interest in following the luminous criticisms 
upon Dante, and precise warnings of the errors to be avoided in the interpreta- 
tion of his great work, the “ Divina Commedia.” Brother Azarias pointed out 
the fact that while Dante societies were numerous among Protestants in this 
country, this was the first Catholic society, to his knowledge, that had taken up 
the serious study of the immortal Catholic poet. He dwelt on the necessity of 
an accurate knowledge of the history, literature, politics, and-art of Dante’s age in 
order to appreciate in any degree the poem; alluded to the Ptolemaic astronomi- 
cal system as the basis of Dante’s chronology, and declared that, without 
bearing this fact in mind, many portions of the different cantos are inexplicable 
and seem wanting in coherence. 

The learned speaker then took up the different translators of Dante, and 
mentioned their defects. He insisted that for a true understanding of the “ Di- 
vina Commedia” one must be thoroughly conversant with scholasticism, indicat- 
ed minutely the methods that should be followed by the Circle in reading their 
great author, and then proceeded to summarize the different schools of criticism 
of Dante, dwelling largely on the French school, which has been so unfair to the 
Catholic poet through the influence of Voltaire. 

He enumerated the most reliable critical works and commentaries in English, 
and mentioned the fact that Frederic Ozanam’s beautiful Zssay on Dante, 
which has been translated by an American, had not been published for want of 
sufficient interest in the subject to induce any publisher to accept it. At the con- 
clusion of the lecture, which was listened to with rapt attention by the audience, 
the director of the Circle arose to thank their guest for his learned discourse, and 
wished to add that he could presume to know the spirit of the members of the 
Circle well enough to say that they would undertake to publish the translation that 
the lecturer had mentioned. 

The following musical programme was performed during the evening: piano 
solo, “Carmen” (Otto Hackh), Miss Marie Lecuquer; songs—a, ‘“‘ The Day is 
Done ” (Streleski); 4, “‘ Believe Me ” (Balfe), Miss Nellie Lynch. 

* of a 

The second in the course of lectures under the auspices of the Cathedral 
Library Reading Circle was delivered in De La Salle Hall, by Rev. Joseph H. 
McMahon, Director of the Cathedral Library. The subject was the Spanish In- 
quisition. A large audience listened attentively to the exhaustive treatment of 
the subject by the lecturer. He began by stating that some explanation was ap- 
parently needed for a Catholic priest to speak in public of the Spanish Inquisi- 
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tion, since it had been the exclusive theme of the enemies of the church. Many 
Catholics thought it was better to avoid the discussion of such a topic, fearing that 
perhaps there was some truth in what was so frequently alleged against the 
church by reason of this and similar historical questions. This lecture had first 
been delivered at the request of the Catholic Fortnightly Reading Circle of Buf- 
falo, as one of their course on Spanish history and literature, and was now re- 
peated at the request of the Cathedral Library Reading Circle, 

The lecturer introduced his subject by a reference to the epoch-making let- 
ter of Leo XIII. to the cardinals composing the Vatican Library Commission, in 
which the Holy Father insisted that it was the duty of an historian to tell the truth 
and the whole truth, as the truth could harm no one. The impetus given to his- 
torical studies by the letter of Leo XIII., and his action in throwing open the 
Vatican archives to the world, was described by the lecturer, who called attention 
particularly to the labors of Janssen, Hergenroether, Hefele, Pastor, Bridgett, 
Vaughan, Morris. 

In the second division of his subject he gave the genesis of the prevailing popu- 
lar opinion with regard to the Spanish Inquisition, and examined critically the au- 
thorities generally accepted as unquestionable by English-speaking non-Catholics, 
He considered the nature of the objections brought against the church from the 
Spanish Inquisition, and disposed of the charge made of cruelty towards other 
religions, and showed how absurd it was to bring in the question of Papal Infalli- 
bility in connection with the Inquisition. 

The history of the punishment of heresy was traced from the beginning of the 
Christian empire—formal heresy being a greater crime than high treason. At 
great length he repudiated the charge that the Papacy was responsible for the se- 
verity of the Spanish Inquisition, and examined in minute detail the objections 
made against the mode of procedure of the Inquisition. A comparison was made 
between the Spanish Inquisition and the contemporaneous tribunals of other 
countries. He made no attempt to defend those responsible for the excesses of 
the Spanish Inquisition, who were cruel and vindictive, following their brutal in- 
stincts of revenge and inflicting extreme penalties in spite of the protests of the 
Pope. He declared that when history would be rightly written, as now it was be- 
ginning to be written, it would do justice in this as in other respects, and would 
show that the church alone, of all the institutions of earth, combined the God- 
like attributes of justice and mercy, the most difficult of all combinations to re- 
produce in human hearts. 

* * * 

The Santa Maria Reading Circle of Plattsburgh, N. Y., was organized Octo- 
ber 28, 1892, under the supervision of the superioress of D’Youville Academy, 
Sister McMillan. The project was first discussed at a meeting of the Sodality of 
the Children of Mary, and a committee appointed to call on the former pupils of 
the academy and invite them to become members. An executive committee was 
appointed for one year, as follows: President, Sister McMillan; Vice-President, 
Miss W. E. Smith; Recording Secretary, Miss A. I. Adams; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Miss E. Kavanagh ; Treasurer, Miss K. Mullin ; Librarian, Miss E. Hickey ; 
Gleaner, Miss A. M. McKeefe ; Leaders, Misses M. Looby, K. McCadden. 

At subsequent meetings the motto, “ Let the light of Truth be our guide,” 
and the name “‘ Santa Maria” were suggested by the president, and unanimously 
adopted by the Circle. The emblematic colors, white and yellow, and the flower, 
pink and crimson carnations, were also chosen, and a code of rules adopted. The 
Circle meets every fortnight in the academy hall, Programmes ofa varied char- 
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acter are prepared in advance by the executive committee, embracing select read- 
ings from Catholic literature and standard authors, church history, essays, recita- 
tions, vocal and instrumental music. Among the associate members are many 
prominent ladies; the active members represent the young ladies educated at 
D’Youville Academy by the Gray Nuns, and the Sodality of the Children of 
Mary. 

Awriter in the Plattsburgh Republican states that the meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, April 7, of the Santa Maria Reading Circle of D’Youville Academy 
was signally marked by an address from Rev. Thomas McMillan, of New York 
City, who was introduced by Father Walsh as one of the chief promoters of the 
Reading Circle movement. Father McMillan proceeded to give an interesting 
account of the rise of the movement, modestly attributing the praise for the first 
suggestion of it to a lady from the West, and for subsequent important work to 
Mr. Warren E. Mosher, editor of the Reading Circle Review. The address was 
cut short by the necessity of the speaker’s return to New York on the evening 
train, to attend a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Catholic Summer- 
School, and at its close Rev. James F. Loughlin, D.D., of Philadelphia, president 
-of the Board of Trustees of the Summer-School, and Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, 
D.D., editor of the Catholic Home and School Magazine, of Worcester, Mass., 
made brief remarks, thanking the sister superior for the pleasure of meeting the 
Reading Circle, and expressing satisfaction at the choice of Plattsburgh as the 
site for the Summer-School. The entire visiting delegation of the Board of Trus- 
tees were present, and after listening to a most excellent recitation by Miss Alice 
O’Brien the distinguished guests left for the train south. The balance of the pro- 
gramme was then rendered, closing a most profitable and pleasant evening’s en- 


tertainment. 
* * ~ 


Better late than never is the news from Chicago furnished by a correspondent 
of the Freeman’s Fournal, that the Board of Lady Managers paid graceful defer- 
ence to the good Queen Isabella, and at the same time did a fine stroke of busi- 
ness, when they secured from Congress an appropriation for forty thousand sou- 
venir Isabella quarters. The coin is intended to commemorate the aid given by 
Queen Isabella to Columbus, and the first special provision made by the United 
States government for the adequate participation of women in an enterprise of 


world-wide importance. 
Miss Eliza Allen Starr is authority for the statement that the statue designed 


at Rome by Miss Harriet Hosmer will arrive in time for the Columbian Exposition. 


She says: 

“We do not expect the end of the world to come with the close of the World's 
Columbian Exposition; and certain interests connected with the world’s civiliza- 
tion and progress will continue to be in motion after the grand buildings, towards 
which the transportation agents of the two hemispheres of our world are now di- 
recting their energies, will have been stripped of the donations from every land 
under the sun. In this same spirit of continuity, which means the crowning of 
perseverance with success, the collections for the statue of Isabella the Catholic 
will go on until artist and artisan are fully paid, and the bronze statue in its place. 
And when the World’s Columbian Exposition buildings, with so fair an aspect on 
Jackson Park, overlooking the lake, with all of their garniture of statues, have 
crumbled into dust—as it is intended they shall do—the statue of Isabella, of inde- 
structible bronze, will rise serenely on some park of our city, overlooking the blue 
waters of Lake Michigan, to bear witness, not for generations only, but for centu- 
ries, to the gratitude of the American people, and, I hope, specially of the people 


of Chicago, to the patroness of Columbus, and our own benefactress. 
* * 








